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IDEAL for high or low key lighting, even under adverse lighting condi¬ 
tions, Du Pont "Superior” 2 Motion Picture Film combines ample speed 
with extremely wide latitude. This popular, all-purpose negative stock wins 
the approval of leading cinematographers in the best-known studios. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. New York—Los Angeles—Chicago. 
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TRUE PROFESSIONAL. 2709-Special. 16mm adapta¬ 
tion of the 35mm camera long popular with Holly¬ 
wood film studios. Meets the needs of the television 
field. Four-lens turret accommodates all TTH 
Speed Panchrotal lenses. Famous B&H fixed-pilot- 
pin film movement. 170 c adjustment shutter with 
automatic or manual dissolve. 200-, 400-, and 1000- 
foot B&H 35mm magazines may be adapted. 35mm 
version also available, Model 2709-D. 


PERFECT PERFORMER. 16mm 70-H camera. Seven film 
speeds, governor controlled—three-lens turret with 
positive-type viewfinder system — shutter stabilizer 
— hand crank, rewind knob —adapted for external 
magazine and electric motor. 


FAST, ACCURATE SPLICER. Automatic Film Splicing 
Machine. Built to very close tolerances to give quick, 
clean, accurate splices, strong as the film itself! 
Speedy operation means economy and efficiency. 
Splices negative or positive 8mm, 16mm and 35mm 
film. 


RIGHT FOR TELEVISION USE. 300-watt pre-aligned 
lamp in new design, high intensity lamphouse pro¬ 
vides perfect light for printing any type of 16mm 
film, fine grain, black-and-white or color. Three- 
way aperture for continuous printing — sound and 
picture separately or both together. Minimum speed, 
60 feet per minute. Other models available. 



TELEVISION • NEWSREELS - INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


F OR more than 40 years the Bell & Howell name 
has stood for the finest among Hollywood ex¬ 
perts. And today—for television and every other 
professional use—it is still the first choice of the 
men who know! 

For further information about these and other B&H 
products for professional use write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

During life of the product, any defects 
in workmanship or materials will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 

Bell £ Howell 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOCRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 62 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 
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Victor Milner 
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Alfred Gilks 
Charles Rosher 
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Leon Shamroy 
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666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN* 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 

85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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Put the World's 
GREATEST 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
TO WORK FOR YOU! 



“Through Government Lenses” is the 
new, press-acclaimed manual-catalog 
on U.S. Government photography. With 
our special search service, it may en¬ 
able you to use photography from over 
100 gov’t, agencies at important cost 


savings. 

These agencies file over twenty million stills 
(including color) in a vast subject range. 
Also many motion pictures. They're available 
usually for backgrounds, research, set ma¬ 
terial, special sequences . . . 


Invaluable to motion picture and 
TV producers, art directors, cine¬ 
matographers, advertisers. 

This permanent handbook delivers 672 min¬ 
iature photographic prints for study and 
selection. Cross-indexed, captioned. Of these, 
prints, blowups, copy negatives, bleachouts, 
etc., are immediately available at low cost. 
Has a valuable TEXT on use of little 
known gov't, photographic reservoir. Ex¬ 
plains search services for special require¬ 
ments on photography not cataloged. 

Send $7.50 for your copy (postpaid) 
of " Through Government Lenses." 

Full particulars sent free. 


WASHINGTON COMMERCIAL CO. 
I.B.H. Bldg., 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 

• 35mm. Variable Area Film Re¬ 
cording Equipment. 

• 35mm. Re-recorders. 

• Interlock Systems. 

• Studio Mixer Consoles. 

• Portable Converters. 

• 35 mm. Double Film Magazines 
and Loop Attachments. 


QUALITY FILM RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 


BLUE SEAL SOUND DEVICES 

536 E. 85th St., New York 28, N.Y. 

Cable Address: SOUNDFILM 


BAUSCH & LOMB 

BALTARS 

Perfect Condition 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
EYMO MOUNTS 

75mm.$85 100mm.$110 

B & H WALL MOUNTS 

75mm.$80 100mm.$100 

MITCHELL MOUNTS 

35mm.$80 

LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
High Prices Paid for 35mm. Equipment 

BEN ROSENBERC 

101 W. 45th Street, • New York 19, N..Y 
Luxemburg 2-2228 


Cinematographers Set Awards 
For Best Photography 

A.S.C. to cite members for Best Picture Of The Month. 


T HE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMA- 

tographers, comprising most of the 
directors of photography of Hollywood, 
has established its own photographic 
awards program. Monthly, then annu¬ 
ally, the Society will cite cinematogra¬ 
phers for the best black and white and 
color photography of pictures in current 
release. Early in January, the A.S.C. set 
in motion its plans for the program which 
begins with monthly selections of The 
Picture Of The Month and culminates 
in the annual American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers’ award for the best photog¬ 
raphy of the year. 

The awards program, which has been 
widely acclaimed by leaders in the motion 
picture industry, was first suggested by 
Charles G. Clarke, president of the 
A.S.C., as an important step in advanc¬ 
ing the Society’s aims for improving the 
art and science of cinematography and 
for bringing about closer relationship of 
the photography branch with other seg¬ 
ments of the industry. 

This program also included the addi¬ 
tion of a projection room to the A.S.C. 
clubhouse, a project which was pushed 
to completion last summer and which was 
essential to the awards program. With 
its own projection facilities, the A.S.C. 
now regularly screens motion pictures for 
technical instruction of its members and 
as a means of studying and evaluating 
the camera work of others. 

“The advancement of the art and sci¬ 
ence of cinematography, to which this 
Society is dedicated,” said president 
Clarke, “implies an obligation to aid 
our directors of photography in explor¬ 
ing new cinematographic techniques and 
in advancing new and better means for 
improving photographic results on the 
screen. What better way to accomplish 
this than to provide both a means for 
film study and incentive to better one’s 
camera work—all of which is encour¬ 
aged by the A.S.C.’s awards program.” 

Films eligible for the monthly photo¬ 
graphic awards are those released for 
exhibition in the Los Angeles area the 
month preceding selection. Films are 
nominated by secret ballot, the members 
naming their choice of two. The two 
pictures receiving most votes are then 
screened at the A.S.C. clubhouse the fol¬ 
lowing week, with a final balloting at 
conclusion of the screening deciding the 
best film. 


Of additional interest is that part of 
the awards program which provides for 
the men who directed the photography 
on the nominated pictures to precede the 
screenings with short talks on some of 
the technical problems encountered in the 
filming, with a brief question and answer 
period following. 

Thus, by seeing the better pictures in 
release at the clubhouse each month, and 
from listening to the men who filmed 
them discuss the technical problems en¬ 
countered, directors of photography also 
will be better qualified to vote on the 
pictures nominated for Academy Awards 
each year; those who regularly attend the 
monthly awards screenings will have seen 
at least 24 of the best photographed pic¬ 
tures made during the year. 

It is not the desire of the A.S.C. that 
its awards program conflict in any way 
with the annual Academy Awards. Most 
cinematographers agree that the A.S.C. 
program will benefit the Academy by 
keeping better informed the directors 
of photography Who annually nominate, 
then vote on the motion pictures for 
photography “Oscars.” 

Also, the A.S.C. awards will serve to 
give those pictures released early each 
year a better break in the Academy vot¬ 
ing. It has long been felt bv the camera¬ 
men that by the time the industry starts 
nominating films for awards the latter 
part of the year, those pictures screened 
during January, February, March, etc., 
are forgotten. With the best photo¬ 
graphed pictures for these months already 
established through the A.S.C. awards, 
they will be kept fresh in the memory 
of those nominating films for Academy 
Awards in December. 

Voting of A.S.C. awards is confined 
to the membership of the American So¬ 
ciety of Cinematographers and only by 
those members attending the monthly 
run-off screenings. Thus, voting will be 
done only by those who actually see the 
pictures, tending for a more accurate 
evaluation. 

The monthly Picture Of The Month 
awards consist of certificates. The annual 
award will be a specially designed trophy 
on the order of the Academy’s famed 
“Oscar,” which will be presented to the 
winning director of photography at cere¬ 
monies befitting the occasion, sometime 
in January. END. 
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a Qneat Camera. ..A Go+utant 
Plealu/ie to- Oum and Ofienate! 


The Complete 16mm Camera for Professionals 
and the Professionally-Minded Amateur.... 



Featuring the Exclusive PATHE 
FULL FRAME FOLLOW FOCUS 


Imagine looking directly through the lens in use 
all during your filming! Yes, that’s what we 
mean by the Pathe Full Frame Follow Focus. The 
exact limits of the field of any lens in use are 
seen without the necessity of any manual correc¬ 
tion or parallax compensation. THERE IS NO 
PARALLAX. Not only is the exact field seen perfectly, but you also know whether 
the scene is being registered in sharp focus. When you look through the full 
frame finder you are looking through the lens that is IN THE TAKING POSITION. 
This is not merely a ground glass focusing device, it is a continuous full frame 
focuser... A PATHE EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


COMPARE THESE PATHE FEATURES WITH ANY 
16mm MOTION PICTURE CAMERA AT ANY PRICE! 


★ Variable Shutter — A totally closing variable 
shutter enabling you to make fades and lap 
dissolves without any additional accessories. 
Gives a variety of exposures at any given speed. 

★ Long Run Spring Motor-30 feet of film to one 
winding. Almost 75% longer run with one 
winding. Takes 50' and 100' spools. 

if Extra Light Weight - Weighs less than five 
pounds. Compact, rugged-for easy hand oper¬ 
ation. Lightest camera in its class. 

★ Built-in Hand Crank - A built-in mechanism al¬ 
ways at your fingertips for forward and reverse 
action and additional professional effects. 

★ Automatic Footage and Frame Counters-These 
counters, an integral part of the camera, add 
and subtract with extreme accuracy. The frame 
counter is used in conjunction with the Varia¬ 
ble Shutter to effect smooth scene transitions. 


★ Speeds to 80 Frames Per Second - Speeds of 
8-16-24-32-64 and incorporating the exclusive 
Path6 80 frame feature for extreme slow mo¬ 
tion. With the Path6 patented governor you 
are certain of exact speed to the last frame of 
any sequence. 

★ Tri-Lens Turret-An exclusively designed three 
lens “C” mount turret. Any of the three lenses 
can be used without the turret projecting be¬ 
yond the camera body, assuring constant pro¬ 
tection to lenses and turret. 

★ Single Frame Device-Still pictures for ani¬ 
mation and stop motion...either instantaneous 
or time exposures. Special locking device pre¬ 
vents accidental exposure. 

★ Optical Viewfinder-A perfectly corrected built- 
in optical viewfinder for the normal and tele¬ 
photo lenses. 


ONLY $395.00 (LESS LENS) - NO TAX 
At Your Dealer's or Write for Literature 



How to become an 

EXPOSURE 

EXPERT 

In One Quick Lesson 


Qet f lfowUel^ /l 
iS!OR\VOO|)^^ 

INCIDENT LIGHT 
EXPOSURE METER 


The Norwood Director, with the patented, 
3-dimen$ional Photosphere, determines ex¬ 
posure the modern way — by integrating 
and measuring all the INCIDENT LIGHT 
falling on the subject. You waste no time, 
you waste no film, you waste no scenes. 
You get what you want when you want it 
—quickly, easily, PERFECTLY! Tens of thou¬ 
sands of photographers will use no other 
meter than the Norwood Director. For bet¬ 
ter work, for greater satisfaction, for more 
economy, you, too, should own this superb 
instrument. 


Full Light Range ... 

from 2 to 30,000 candles 
Swivel Top ... 

for easy, accurate readings 
Versatile ... 

integrates light from any direction 
Universal ... 

perfect for both still and movie work 
Simplest ... 

just a fingertip setting, that's all 
Ideal for Color ... 

saves film, saves scenes 

Only $32.03, including tax, complete with 
case. At Your Dealer’s, or Write for FREE 
Booklet, “Correct Exposure Determination.” 


DIRECTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION • 521 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 









Hallen Ir. 

SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC 
RECORDER 

Designed for light weight 
and economy. 

Your choice: for use with 16mm. or 
Yll/imm. magnetic film. 

$ 895 00 

Hallen 

CORPORATION 
3503 W. OLIVE o BURBANK, CALIF. 



Make a perfect dissolve every time 
with your Cine Special! 
AUTOMATIC (IQ aa 

ATTACHMENT ^O.UU Plus Tax 


■ ACCDU vAI A 5968 Santa Monica Blvd. 
JUdCKM TULU Hollywood, California 


THEATER QUALITY 
16mm SOUND 

The finest equipment plus top 
technical skill gives you the 
brilliant, tone-true track that 
will result in wider distribution 
and more bookings for your 
picture. Let us prove Telefilm 
recording can benefit you. 

Write for Information 

Dept. A-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 


TELEVISION continues to look to A.S.C. 
men to furnish technical assistance for 
its programs, both live and filmed. Sev¬ 
eral months ago, Gus Peterson, A.S.C. 
was engaged by CBS to supervise the 
lighting of the Ed Wynn TV show, and 
more recently has added the lighting of 
the forthcoming Allan Young show to 
his responsibilities. Last month, KECA 
acquired the services of Lew W. O’Con¬ 
nell, A.S.C., as lighting consultant on 
all its television shows. And in the de¬ 
partment of filmed shows, Lee Garmes, 
A.S.C., will direct the photography of 
a new series of TV films to be made es¬ 
pecially for Don Lee’s television station, 
KTSL. At the Harold Roach Studio, 
Benjamin Kline, A.S.C., is currently 
shooting the first of a series of television 
films being produced under aegis of Bing 
Crosby Enterprises. 

• 

FRANK PLANER, A.S.C., who has been 
nominated this year for an Academy 
Award for his photography of “Cham¬ 
pion,” teed off a series of recorded broad¬ 
casts in German recently for Munich’s 
Radio Center. 

• 

LEON SHAMROY, A.S.C., nominee for an 
“Oscar” for filming of “Prince Of 
Foxes,” last month won a Look Award 
for photography of “i2 o’Clock High.” 

• 

SOL POLITO, A.S.C., is being felicitated 
by his many friends glad to know that he 
has been discharged from the hospital 
where he was confined for over a month 
from injuries sustained when his idling 
automobile started to roll, as he opened 
his garage, pinning him against the door. 

• 

CHARLES ROSHER, A.S.C., found a refresh¬ 
ing new assignment awaiting his return 
frorh his recent Caribbean vacation. In 
Hollywood only a few hours, MGM 
sent plane reservations for a hurried trip 
to the Hawaiian Islands to scout locations 
for that studio’s forthcoming “Pagan 
Love Song,” to star Esther Williams. 

ROBERT SURTEES, A.S.C., returned to 
Hollywood last month from Africa, 
where he had been directing the pho¬ 
tography on Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
“King Solomon’s Mines.” Studio report¬ 
edly spent over $i,ooo,coo in blocked 
funds during the five months’ Techni¬ 
color shooting. Surtees resumed filming 
of the production at the studio February 
20th. 


RICARDO MARCELINO, A.S.C., last month 
completed the editing in Hollywood of 
the first color film produced in the Philip¬ 
pines. Photographed on Ansco Color by 
his son, film was shipped daily by air- 
express to Hollywood where it was pro¬ 
cessed by the Houston Corporation. Mar- 
celino, working closely with Houston 
technicians, relayed camera instructions 
to his son after each batch of film was 
processed, and virtually directed the pho¬ 
tography on the entire picture by cable! 
Reports indicate the film played to capac¬ 
ity audiences during its premiere showing 
in Manila. 

• 

COL. NATHAN LEVINSON’S sound depart¬ 
ment at Warner Brothers has developed 
a new type blimp that eliminates noise 
from projectors used in process pho¬ 
tography. Blimp is a light-weight easily 
removable aluminum cover and was used 
for the first time in process shots for 
“Lightning Strikes Twice,” which was 
photographed by Sid Hickox, A.S.C. 

• 

ACADEMY of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has acquired for its library a 
valuable collection of films made by 
George Melies, French magician and mo¬ 
tion picture producer, between 1903 and 
1908. Melies, a skilled magician, used 
many unusual trick effects in producing 
the films. He wrote the stories, built his 
own sets, handled the camera and often 
played the star roles. The Academy plans 
to make prints and present a special pro¬ 
gram for Academy members. 

• 

A.S.C. MEMBERS have negotiations under 
way for a radio program which will 
feature various Hollywood directors of 
photography in dramatizations of their 
most interesting experiences. Test airing 
of sample scripts is scheduled for some¬ 
time next month. 

• 

TOM TUTWILER, A.S.C., shooting a series 
of films for the government in Alaska, 
reports that his special, temperature-con¬ 
ditioned Mitchell camera is performing 
“like a Swiss watch” despite one of the 
severest winters on record for that terri¬ 
tory. 

• 

WILLIAM DIETERLE was guest of honor 
at the February meeting of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, and talked 
of his experiences in producing “Vol- 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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The gear-driven film magazines allow 
for rapid loading—saving you time 
and money. Automatic feed and take 
up operate efficently in either the 
forward or backward drive—with no 
belts to change—or pulleys to reverse. 
The 1 200 foot film magazines give you 
33 minutes of consecutive shooting! 


The accurate parallax-corrected 
Maurer view finder gets what you see 
on the film and gives you the clear¬ 
est and largest image of all erect- 
image view finders. Clear and bright 
lo the edges, it provides quick mask¬ 
ing for fields of the usual focal length 
lenses, one knob moving all four 
framing wires and the indicator. 


J. A* Maurer 9 inc 


///*rs ////7/Jhvx 

maurer 


37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y 


^muuii 


CABLE ADDRESS: JAMAURER 
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The unique Maurer 235° variable 
shutter allows you to produce many 
versatile effects and make rapid and 
accurate changes of exposure while 
shooting. Automatic fades and smooth 
lap dissolves are easily and accurate¬ 
ly accomplished ... in the camera. 


The 

MAURER 16 MM 

designed to keep 
production costs DOWN! 


iHE many exclusive features of the precision-built 
Maurer 16 mm. camera make it ideal for low-budget 
films for TV and general release. 

The flexibility and simplicity of operation give it un¬ 
matched adaptability to all types of production . . . 
under all conditions. 

This is truly perfection and dependability in camera 
manufacture. Consistent performance and quality re¬ 
sults have been proven over the years in its increased 
use by the industry's leading technicians. 

This is the professional 16 mm. camera for your diver¬ 
sified motion picture requirements. 

The 16 mm. Camera Designed 
Specifically for Professional Use! 

For details on these and other exclusive 
Maurer features, write: 


Raphael G. Wolff Studios, Hollywood pro¬ 
ducers of top-notch motion pictures and TV 
shorts, shootina a scene for a commercial 
with the Maurer 16 mm., for a major refrig¬ 
erator and range manufacturer. 





























and G. L. Stancliff, Jr., and used in 
conjuction with the camera. Called a 
“repeater,” this electronic device, coupled 
with a highly technical nodal point cam¬ 
era mount and activating a constant- 
focus photographing channel contrivance, 
makes it easy for Jennings and his trick 
experts to matt (or block out) unwanted 
backgrounds from each frame of film, 
and permit other images to be substituted 


PARAMOUNT PICTURE'S special camera that works 
conjunction with the recently developed electronic repeal 
er, pictured at right, which films matt shots with infini 
accuracy. Small Servo motors control tilt and panninj 


MINIATURE of Temple which had to be destroyed and rebuilt 
three times in order to get a satisfactory "take." Some idea 
of its size—1/3-scale—is indicated by Gordon Jennings, A.S.C., 
standing in center. 


FRAME ENLARGEMENTS of the completed scene, showing the actors doubled in. 
Lower third is full-scale; middle third, part miniature and full-scale; and the 
top, all miniature — a fine example of precise special photographic effects 
work achieved by use of a new electronic camera control called a "repeater." 


HITTS, MINIATURES AND 
METICULOUS CINEMATOGRAPHY 


These were the cinematic techniques employed in produc¬ 
ing the realistic Temple scenes for "Samon And Delilah." 


By FREDERICK FOSTER 


H ad Cecil DeMille made “Samson 
and Delilah” fifteen years ago, the 
massive Temple set, which is tumbled to 
earth by an enraged Samson would have 
been constructed out of doors and pho¬ 
tographed in sun¬ 
light. However, 
today’s greatly in¬ 
creased construc¬ 
tion costs made 
erection of the 
Temple set in 
full-scale prohib¬ 
itive; also, its de¬ 
struction, called 
for in the script, 
posed special pho- 
„ . . ac. tographic prob- 

lems as well as 
problems of safety for cast and personnel. 

As it was, the Temple set was filmed 
indoors on a Paramount sound stage. The 
set was small by comparison with sets in 
earlier DeMille epics, such as “King Of 


Kings.” Yet on the screen it appears to 
surpass in size and scope any DeMillian 
sets of yesterday. The illusion is due to 
cinematographic magic contributed by 
Paramount Picture’s special photographic 
effects department, headed by Gordon 
Jennings, A.S.C. 

The principal photographic job on 
this picture, of course, was executed by 
director of photography George Barnes, 
A.S.C. Working in close cooperation 
with Barnes, Jennings—with his assist¬ 
ants Devereux Jennings and Paul Lerpae 
—handled the difficult problems that 
usually arise in epic productions of this 
kind where set costs must be kept to a 
minimum or where it is impossible to 
photograph the picture in natural set¬ 
tings. 

Before describing how the opening 
Temple scene was filmed, it should be 
noted that its very effectiveness and real¬ 
ism are due in no small way to electronic 
apparatus developed earlier by Jennings 
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or superimposed with infinite accuracy. 
Also, the “repeater”—bv recording on a 
roll of film the movement pattern of 
the camera to which it is coupled—en¬ 
ables the camera to accurately repeat 
its action pattern (panning and tilting) 
when photographing action to be super¬ 
imposed over the first. 

By employing the repeater and the 
special camera used with it, Jennings 
was able virtually to build the impres¬ 
sive Temple set photographically through 
a series of separate takes and the multi¬ 
ple matt shot technique. The completed 
scene was a composite consisting of mini¬ 
ature and full scale sets in which live 
actors were used and doubled into minia¬ 
ture section of set. A comparison of the 
miniature set with the completed scene, 
as filmed by Jennings, may be seen in 
the photos at the top of opposite page. 

The photo on the left is of the minia¬ 
ture, and some idea of its exact size is 
indicated by Gordon Jennings standing 
in the center, holding one of the dolls. 
Immediately opposite is a frame enlarge¬ 
ment taken from the film, showing the 
scene as it appears in the picture. All of 
the people seen in this photo are live 
actors, doubled into the scene. 

The major composite shots which make 
up this scene were all filmed with the 
same camera, from the same camera po¬ 
sition, and with the camera under the 
control of the electronic repeater. There 
was no operator handling the camera at 
any time. This function was remote- 
controlled by the pre-recorded tracks 


lEPEATER, in foreground, guides camera movement in 
naking multiple matt shots via recording on rolls of film, 
hatching repeater in action are (L to R) Cecil DeMille, 
I. L. Stancliff, Jr., co-developer of device, and Frank Butler. 


running through the electronic repeater. 

The scene is roughly divided into three 
sections (with no lines of demarcation 
evident, of course), viz.: the foreground 
and lower one-third, which is full-scale; 
the middle third, which is part full-scale 
and part miniature, and the top third, 
which is all miniature. For the lower 
third, a full-scale replica of the base and 
foreground of the Temple had to be 
built. Where live action was required in 
the middle third of the scene, the peop’e 
were photographed against black velvet in 
a separate take and matt-printed into the 
scene. How well the multiple takes were 
wed into a composite scene is evident in 
the frame enlargements from the film 
sequence that appear on these pages. 

Interesting is the fact that before this 
set was constructed, either in miniature 
or full scale, it was plotted in advance 
with aid of the camera. Jennings moved 
his special camera and repeater to the 
sound stage, and here, with director De¬ 
Mille and his production associates and 
technicians, plotted on the bare stage 
floor the opening Temple scene and the 
closing climactic scenes of destruction of 
the Temple, with only set blueprints as 
a guide. Members of the technical staff 
substituted for actors in running through 
the principal action, under direction of 
Mr. DeMille, and thus Jennings was 
able to establish his camera positions. 

After Mr. DeMille was satisfied with 
the rehearsed action, Jennings made a 
“dry run” of the scene, with the camera 
and repeater interlocked, for the purpose 
of making the repeater cue track to be 
used later when filming action on the 
completed set. Thus the pattern of cam¬ 
era action for all future major takes on 
this set was established, recorded on the 
repeater track, so that no matter how 
many times the camera was employed on 
the set in filming action for matt shots, 
it would match previously photographed 
footage precisely. 

This made it possible for Jennings to 
shoot the lower third of the scene on 
the full scale set first, with the upper 
two-thirds masked off. For the middle 
third, he photographed the identical area 
of the corresponding miniature set which 
was matched up later with the lower 
third, in the optical printing department; 
but before this was done there were peo¬ 
ple to be added to the scene, and these 
were photographed in a separate take, 
(Continued on Page 98) 


PICTURES at right are frame enlargements 
from sequence in "Samson And Delilah/' 
depicting spectacular destruction of Phil¬ 
istines' Temple. Scene is a composite shot, 
engineered by Gordon Jennings, A.S.C., and 
his staff, employing miniature and full- 
scale sets and multiple matt printing. 
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SIMPLICITY of dubbing magnetic film to picture track is dem¬ 
onstrated by Telefilm's sound engineer, Peter Gioga, to Jim Pinkham, 
company's ad head. Equipment shown is Kinevox. 


RECORDING commentary for a two-reel industrial film at Telefilm's 
sound studio, using one of the Kinevox magnetic film recorders, 
which is part of that company's modern sound equipment. 


Magnetic Recording Boon 
To Budget Film Production 

New medium, rapidly being adopted by major studios, 
already is saving money for makers of television, 
industrial and low-budget feature films. 

By DON HARROLD 


Research and Development Engineer, Telefilm, Inc. 


P roducers of commercial motion pic¬ 
tures as well as those engaged in 
making films for television are constantly 
endeavoring to improve the overall qual¬ 
ity of their product although handi¬ 
capped, in many cases, by the limitations 
of a meager budget. This results in a 
continual search for new techniques and 
tools which to work. 

One of the latest and most important 
developments in this direction has been 
the introduction of synchronous mag¬ 
netic recording. This new medium allows 
considerable versatility in securing good 
quality lip-synchronous sound for master, 
or original, and has a number of advan¬ 
tages over direct optical recording on 
film. A large number of major produc¬ 
tions are using this medium and more 
and more interest is being manifested by 
the smaller commercial and television 
producers. 


Techniques will vary somewhat with 
different types of production but in all 
cases the advantages to be gained through 
the use of magnetic recording are the 
same. Generally speaking, these are as 
follows: 

Sound takes can be played back im¬ 
mediately after recording and instant 
judgment made as to quality and correct¬ 
ness. This eliminates processing delay 
and, in many instances, costly retakes 
due to doubts where sound is concerned. 

The extreme portability of location- 
type units is another characteristic of 
most synchronous magnetic systems now 
available. On productions where a max¬ 
imum number of set-ups per day are 
required, the elimination of cumbersome 
sound equipment results in the saving of 
many man hours. The more popular mag¬ 
netic recorders are generally composed 
of one or two units built into easy-to- 


handle carrying cases. And since the re¬ 
cording stock consists of a magnetic emul¬ 
sion on double perforated i6mm. or split 
35mm. film, bulky film magazines and 
loading bags are eliminated. The total 
weight of magnetic equipment for loca¬ 
tion work will vary from 90 to 150 
pounds. 

In the case of producers using film 
service organizations for the technical 
assembly of their final picture, this new 
medium has much to offer in that the 
magnetic master may be re-recorded for 
any type of release. A typical example 
for a television short subject is as fol¬ 
lows: sound takes are voice marked be¬ 
fore each scene with the camera using 
slap sticks and slate as usual. The orig¬ 
inal picture and sound are then turned 
over to the film service organization 
where an optical sound track work print 
is re-recorded from the magnetic master. 
This is then cut to a picture work print 
and checked for perfect sync. 

When this has been done, a printing 
sound track is re-recorded from the mag¬ 
netic master and it is at this step that 
sound levels and equalization are cor¬ 
rected. The printing track is then 
matched to the track work print and 
made ready for duplicating with the 
original picture. The master can then be 
held as a safety with no deterioration of 
sound quality or can be erased and the 
stock used again. However at Telefilm 
we are preparing to transfer masters to 
synchronous acetate discs when it is 
deemed advisable to hold a recording for 
future use. This method is particularly 
advantageous in cases where a vast de¬ 
mand for prints causes sufficient wear 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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The Men Who 
Light The Sets 

Lighting of motion pitcure sets is the 
responsibility of the director of pho¬ 
tography. His skill in using light en¬ 
hances the glamour of stars and makes 
Hollywood's movies tops the world over. 

By CORDON TAYLOR 

L ighting motion picture sets for photography today is an 
exacting science, which directors of photography have de¬ 
veloped collectively through years of experience. When early 
motion pictures were made, sunlight and skylight were the 
only sources of illumination. The need for auxiliary lighting 
of uniform, controllable character made itself evident quite 
early and ultimately the carbon arc and incandescent lamps 
were introduced as lighting sources for motion picture pho¬ 
tography. 

The introduction of panchromatic film and new high watt¬ 
age incandescent lamps, coinciding with the introduction of 
sound, brought about a major change in set illumination 
practice. The director of photography’s desire for accurate 
control of light resulted in development of the condenser-type 
spotlight, diverging doors, spill rings, diffusers, special reflectors 
and finally the Fresnel-type lens. With this growth in equip¬ 
ment and technique of set lighting there also came into being, 
as a vital cog in the growing staff of cameraman’s assistants, 
the man we know today as the “gaffer” or head electrician 
assigned to each production. 

In the early days, the cameraman had little or no control of 
the light. He was obliged to wait until “the sun was just right” 
or to set up his camera according to the way the light was 
falling on the set or scene. Today, with most sets photographed 
indoors on sound stages, the light is placed by the gaffer and 
his crew according to the director of photography’s needs. 

The gaffer is sometimes erroneously credited with lighting 
the sets. He and his crew do the physical work of handling and 
setting up the various lighting units, but placement of the lights 
is directed by the director of photography following his survey 
of the set and his decision as to its lighting requirements. 

This direction of light placement follows a thorough study 
of the script and consultation with the picture director and 
production heads by the director of photography. The usual 
procedure is for the director of photography, after reading the 
script, to join with the director in a discussion of the pho¬ 
tography of the picture. From this discussion he usually de¬ 
velops the basic lighting pattern he expects to use. 

Subsequently he sits in on set meetings and budget meetings 
and the result of these discussions further molds his lighting 
plans. If sharp economy is a factor, then lighting will be kept 
simple; but if the producer values the best in photography as an 
asset to the production, then the director of photography 



USING A METER to check intensity of light falling on players, di¬ 
rector of photography Arthur Arling, A.S.C., calls to electrician for 
change in position of an overhead lamp. All set lighting is similarly 
checked by the director of photography before the camera rolls. 


usually spares nothing in the lighting in an effort to produce 
the best photographic result. 

When the director of photography is ready to light the set, 
he then calls in his gaffer and outlines his lighting plans. Usu¬ 
ally, as the production progresses, he will go over the set on 
which the company will work next and give the gaffer instruc¬ 
tions for “roughing in” the basic lighting. Thus when the 
company is ready to move over to that set, there remains only 
a few additional light units to be placed or perhaps minor 
changes to be made in placement of lamps already on the set. 

In the preliminary arrangement of lighting equipment the 
gaffer, under the direction of the director of photography, sets 
in place the floor and overhead units. The director of pho¬ 
tography establishes the “key light,” which is directional illum¬ 
ination measured near the face of the principal character, and 
then rearranges, reduces, or intensifies the illumination falling 
upon other areas to achieve the desired balance. “Balance” is 
largely an artistic or dramatic rather than a strictly technical 
effect. 

Although exposure meters are in common use by cinema¬ 
tographers, the gaffer ordinarily does not use one. His problem 
is to arrange the various pieces of equipment, such as lamps, 
diffusers, dimmers, etc., so that the dircetor of photography 
may establish a “balance” in a minimum of time. The place¬ 
ment of this equipment depends upon the experience of the 
gaffer, his knowledge of the desires of the director of pho¬ 
tography, and the advance conferences that take place between 
them before the set is rigged. 

Color photography is more exacting than black and white 
photography. In color photography, variation in light quality 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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Oscar Nominees For 1949 

Directors of photography of five color and five black and 
white films nominated by Academy for Achievement Awards. 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


E leven directors of photography — all 
members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers — have been nomi¬ 
nated by members of the Society and 
directors of photography in the Holly¬ 
wood studios as contenders for Academy 
Awards for achievement in motion pic¬ 
ture photography for 1949. Five of them 
directed the filming of five black and 
white feature productions and six were 
engaged in filming five productions in 
Technicolor as follows: 

BLACK AND WHITE 

Joseph LaShelle, “Come To The 
Stable,” (20th Century-Fox). 

Frank Planer, “Champion,” (Screen 
Plays-United Artists). 

Leon Shamroy, “Prince of Foxes,” • 
(20th Century-Fox). 

Leo Tover, “The Heiress,” (Para¬ 
mount). 

Paul C. Vogel, “Battleground,” 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 

COLOR 

Charles G. Clarke, “Sand,” (20th 
Century-Fox). 

Winton Hoch, “She Wore A Yellow 
Ribbon,” (Argosy-R.K.O.). 

Robert Planck and Charles Schoen- 
baum, “Little Women,” (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). 

William Snyder, “Jolson Sings 
Again,” (Columbia). 

Harry Stradling, “Barkleys of Broad¬ 
way,” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 

Early this year, the titles of more 
than fifty black and white and color 
productions released during 1949, were 
submitted to the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences for considera¬ 
tion. These in turn were submitted on 
a preliminary ballot to each of the in¬ 
dustry’s directors of photography. Result 
of the initial balloting, narrowed the list 
of probable contenders down to ten black 
and white and ten color films. After 
special screenings of each of the 20 films, 
a second balloting produced the list of 
ten nominees above. 



1949 

NOMINEES 

FOR CINEMATOGRAPHY AWARDS 

BLACK AND WHITE 

Joseph La Shelle 
Frank Planer 
Leon Shamroy 
Leo Tover 
Paul C. Vogel 

COLOR 

Charles G. Clarke 
Winton Hoch 
Robert Planck 
Charles Schoenbaum 
William Snyder 
Harry Stradling 

★ 

★ 

★ 


These films will now be re-screened 
for members of the Academy who will 
then vote to select the best black and 
white and best color production for the 
Cinematographic Awards — in other 
words, the gold Oscar statuettes. Only 
members of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences participate in 
the final voting. 

The winners will be announced along 
with those in other branches of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry at the gala annual 
Academy Awards presentation ceremon¬ 
ies, which will be held the night of 
March 23rd, at the Pantages Theatre in 
Hollywood. 

The selection of films for the annual 
Cinematographic Awards begins each 
year with the directors of photography 
themselves. Shortly after the first of the 
year each director of photography is in¬ 
vited to submit to the Academy for con¬ 
sideration the name of one black and 
white production on which he has re¬ 
ceived single or joint screen credit — 
also name of one color production, if any, 
bearing similar credit — and these are 
included on the preliminary ballot pre¬ 
viously mentioned and which is then 
mailed to the cinematographers for a 
primary voting. 

Each director of photography indicates 
his choice of the ten best black and white 
and ten best color productions on the 
ballot and sends it to the Academy. 
The ten films receiving the most votes 
in each class are then placed on a secon¬ 
dary ballot, given a special screening by 
the Academy for the purpose of giving 
all directors of photography opportunity 
to re-view the films, and are then voted 
on again by the directors of photography 
to select the five nominees in each class. 

Of the eleven men whose cinema¬ 
tographic handiwork is nominated for 
1949 Awards, four have previously won 
Oscars for cinematography. Leon Sham¬ 
roy has three Awards to his credit: 
“Black Swan,” 1942; “Wilson,” 1944; 
and “Leave Her To Heaven,” 1945. 
Joseph LaShelle won an Award in 1944 
for his Technicolor photography of 
(Continued on Page p8) 
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Filmdom's 

First 

Family— 



EASTMAN 

Negatives 

Positives 

Sound Recording 
Duplicating 


Nothing 
Can Be Better 
Than The Best! 


EASTMAN 

IS THE BEST — 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

DISTRIBUTORS 



Something New In Color Temperature Calculators 

New device, when attached to a General Electric type DW 
Exposure meter, provides instrument for measuring both 
color temperature and intensity of light. 


By RALPH LAWTON 


T he use of color films, especially for motion pictures, 
requires that the light source used in exposing them be 
carefully measured not only for intensity but for color tem¬ 
perature as well. As a result, there have been developed and 
placed on the market by several manufacturrs, a number of 
color temperature meters. 

Designed to make the measuring of color temperature of 
light as simple as using an exposure meter, most of the color 
meters also indicate instantly the correction filter that should 
be used in a given light in order to properly balance it for 
the type of color film used. 

Some of these meters already have been described in earlier 
issues of American Cinematographer. This month we are 
reporting on one of the newest of color temperature calculators, 
which the manufacturer calls a “color attachment,” rather 
than a meter—probably because it is not entirely a metering 
device in itself but forms a complete color temperature meter 
when used with any type “DW” General Electric exposure 
meter. We refer to the Harrison Color Attachment shown in 
the photo below. 

Hartley Harrison of Harrison & Harrison, well-known 



INTO THE rectangular opening in center of Harrison Color Attach¬ 
ment the G. E. exposure meter is snapped in place to provide a com¬ 
bination instrument that gives both color temperature and light in¬ 
tensity readings for color photography. Conversion tables at top 
give data on CC filters to use for color correction. 


optical engineers of Hollywood, designed this color attach¬ 
ment which snaps onto the G.E. meter in a jiffy and imme¬ 
diately makes a composite instrument that functions both as 
a color temperature meter and an exposure meter. In other 
words, with the attachment in place, the meter may be used 
for both color temperature reading and exposure calculation. 

Naturally, it is photo-electric in its measurement of color 
temperature, operating off the G.E. meter cell. What it 
specifically does is to measure the color of light for color 
balance and the amount or intensity of the light for exposure 
at the same time and from the same position. The exposure 
readings are of incident light—direct sunlight, direct skylight 
or direct artificial light. 

The Harrison Attachment comprises an all-metal case with 
an orifice in one side that takes the General Electric meter 
with its hood removed. The meter snaps in place and may 
easily be removed for normal use. There is a similar opening 
on the opposite side which is covered with a panel of ground 
glass. Within the attachment are an adjustable shutter and 
two graduated color step-wedges—one red and one blue. At 
the bottom of the meter is a plunger for bringing the step- 
wedges into place before the meter cell, and a revolving disc 
for setting the shutter at the proper opening. 

To take a color temperature reading of the prevailing light 
as it falls on subject or scene, the meter is read—not from 
the camera position—but from the approximate position the 
players occupy in the scene. The attachment is pointed directly 
at the camera lens. The plunger (activating the step-wedge) 
is depressed; then by moving the shutter control disk, the 
meter needle is set at io on the meter scale. When the plunger 
is released, the meter needle will move to the right, indicating 
the color temperature. 

Thus, for example, if the G.E. meter needle swings to 35, 
a glance at the conversion table (extending from top of 
Attachment) would indicate that a Cj / 2 (Harrison & Harri¬ 
son) color correction filter should be placed before the camera 
lens to balance the light for daylight color films. If photo¬ 
flood color film is used, then a C4 filter would be required. 
The conversion table gives filter data for three types of color 
emulsions: daylight color films; photoflood color films, and 
tungsten color films—embracing all present movie and still 
camera color films. 

The conversion table embossed on a panel of metal, which 
extends from top of the Attachment, shows a complete photo¬ 
graphic range for any light condition. It indicates the conver¬ 
sion of foot-candles to color temperature from 2800 to 30,000 
degrees Kelvin, which is the range of the Attachment. 

The conversion table provides a dual scale, so that the meter 
needle may be pre-set at 10, representing 1,000 foot candles 
(Continued on Page g<g) 
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Small GYRO Tripod 


Th is light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
and costlier tripods now in use. 

New, small size GYRO tripod handles 
all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe¬ 
cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
with 400' magazine. It features Super 
Smooth Pan Cr Tilt Action. 

i Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever, 
i Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 

A adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 

m 3 different positions on tripod head for op- 

M erator’s convenience or extreme tilt work. 

M Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
M warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either 3 /s or % inch 
camera screw. 

— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

• 3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags • "Hi-Hats' 
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Making a three-shot sequence of a simple home movie of family activities. Heavy dotted lines 
indicate long, or opening-shot composition. With camera set up at B, a closeup is made of the 
mother. Then a reverse closeup shot is made of child from position C. All three takes are of the 
same action but the variety in camera angles increases pictorial interest—requires little more film 
than a single long shot. 


How To Build 
Basic Movie Sequences 


The mechanics of shooting scenes for continuity. 


By CHARLES LOR I NC 


M aking really interesting 8mm. cr 
16mm. movies is not nearly so much 
a matter of camera as the fellow behind 
the camera. What he puts into his pho¬ 
tography in terms of planning, ingenuity 
and pictorial artistry depends on how 
much he has learned during those pri¬ 
mary sessions spent with his camera 
shooting family and friends, vacation 
trips and similar fare. If, after months 
—or years—of filming such subjects, the 
movie amateur still turns out “snapshot” 
movies without continuity or sequence, 
then it’s time someone tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “Look, Bud, why 
don’t you try putting a little professional, 
polish on your movies?” 

And how does he go about learning 
how to apply this expert “polish?” Well, 
he can take instruction from a reliable 


photographic school, or he can steer a 
course of concentrated home study on 
movie making, reading photographic 
magazines and books devoted to the sub¬ 
ject. The latter is less costly and will 
produce remarkable results. If he’s really 
interested in acquiring the knack for 
making movies that tell interesting stor¬ 
ies, then this may be the place to begin— 
by finishing reading this article in which 
we shall explain some of the fundamen¬ 
tals necessary to building basic movie 
sequences. 

First, in order that certain salient 
movie making terms subsequently used 
here shall be clear in the mind of the 
reader, we define them as follows: Con¬ 
tinuity implies logical flow of one ele¬ 
ment into the other—the dovetailing of 
one scene with the next and subsequent 


scenes. The Scene —the basic unit of 
movie construction—is the individual 
shot or “take” you make each time you 
start and stop the camera. A Sequence 
consists of a series of related scenes pho¬ 
tographed and edited to produce a uni¬ 
fied idea—a story. 

Building a basic sequence is not diffi¬ 
cult if we draw a parallel between it and 
the function of the human eye in absorb¬ 
ing a new situation. When we enter such 
a situation it is quite natural that our 
eyes first wander over the entire set-up, 
studying the overall pattern without 
paying attention to fine detail. Once we 
have thus oriented ourselves, we natur¬ 
ally select what appears to be the most 
important element of the situation and 
narrow our vision down to concentrate 
upon it. If there is one particular part 
of that element that is especially impor¬ 
tant or striking, we narrow our vision 
still more until we are concentrating up¬ 
on a very small but important segment of 
the overall pattern. Having satisfied our 
curiosity thus, we look around once 
more to take in details of the general 
situation. 

In terms of screen mechanics this pro¬ 
cedure almost automatically translates 
itself into specific shots or angles. Thus, 
the overall glance corresponds to a long 
shot; the selection of the most important 
element parallels the medium shot; 
whereas the narrowing down of atten¬ 
tion to select one small segment of that 
element corresponds to the closeup. The 
final glance about to re-establish the 
situation usually evolves into a shot some¬ 
where between a long shot and a medium 
shot. 

The bewildered novice invariably asks 
the question: “How far away from the 
subject do you have to be in order to 
get a long shot?”—or perhaps: “Just 
how close to the subject are you when 
filming a closeup?’’ There can be no 
truly accurate answer to either of these 
questions, because all of the terms in¬ 
volved are purely relative. To illustrate 
this point, may we observe that a long 
shot of Boulder Dam, for example, 
would be vastly different in set-up from 
a long shot of a bee gathering honey. One 
might involve miles and the other inches 
between camera and subject—and yet 
each, relatively speaking, would be a 
valid long shot of its respective subject. 

In defining our shots, therefore, we 
can only speak in terms of function rath¬ 
er than sizes or distances. Purpose of the 
long shot is to acquaint the viewer with 
the overall situation and to provide a 
spacial and atmospheric context for the 
closer scenes which are to follow. The 
(Continued on Page q6) 
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Waiting for your ship to come in? 


Photography is simply writing with light. Sounds 
easy, doesn’t it? 

It is, and it isn't. And if you’re still waiting for 
your “ship to come in”—clear, well-exposed, razor- 
sharp screen images, regardless of light conditions— 
Ansco Triple S Pan is the superlative answer. 

With this super-fast film in your camera you’re 
ready for anything. Indoors or out, its speed 
allows you to stop down for extra depth of 
field. This means you can keep your subject, the 
foreground and background, all in sharper focus. 


Even with the poorest light, Triple S Pan gives 
you surprising performance. You can use less arti¬ 
ficial lighting or move your lights farther back. 
Result: less glare—which means your subject is 
more relaxed, less likely to squint. 

Add to this, Triple S Pan’s long, smooth gradation 
scale—its wider latitude—and you can’t help having 
movies with that fresh, professional, complimentary 
look! Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Re¬ 
search to Reality ” 


ASK FOR jf-tri S fj U 8 AND 16mm TRIPLE S PAN FILM 
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Better Movies Through Editing 

As in professional film production, there is more to making 
movies than simply photographing them. Editing is an equally 
important phase — and the most fascinating. 

By JOHN FORBES 


Y our movies are never completely 
ready for screen presentation, as they 
come from the processing laboratory. 
Oh, sure—you probably screen them that 
way, several times. But what you do with 
them next determines whether you are 
a real dyed in the wool cine amateur, 
getting the most out of your hobby— 
a movie maker with a future—or an¬ 
other indifferent movie “snapshooter” 
who never really gets complete satisfac¬ 
tion from making movies because he neg¬ 
lects the important part of it—editing. 

Hollywood studios spend as much time 
editing their pictures as they do shooting 
them. But far too few amateurs do this. 
Many of them do not yet realize that the 
editing and “polishing’’ stage is highly 
essential to making 8mm. and i6mm. 
movies with lasting screen appeal. Take 
any one of the national amateur movie 
contest winners—each will testify to end¬ 
less hours of viewing and reviewing his 
films, cutting here, adding footage there 


and rearranging scenes to produce the 
best pictorial and continuity appeal. And 
invariably each will admit that putting 
the picture together at the editing table 
was the most fascinating part of its 
making. 

You see, in editing you are dealing 
with something concrete, which is the 
reason why you’ll find greater interest in 
this phase of making movies. You may 
have taken great pains to insure good 
photographic results in filming each scene, 
but you won’t be sure it came out the 
way you wanted it until you get the film 
back from the processor. But with this 
film, no matter what the photographic 
result, it is possible for you to make of 
it something far exceeding your orig¬ 
inal plans through careful and inspired 
editing. 

Some cine amateurs never get started 
with editing because they lack the equip¬ 
ment. However, this needn’t be a prob¬ 
lem beyond acquiring a splicer and a 



FIRST STEP in editing is to view and study each scene with an eye to editing it to best 
advantage pictorially and tor continuity. Begin by screening your film or looking at it 
with a motion-viewer, making notes as a guide to cutting and editing, and for titles. 


pair of rewinds. Of course, the easy way 
to do it is to purchase a motion viewer 
which enables you to inspect your film 
in motion as you run it between the 
rewinds; but in the beginning you can 
use your projector for this. Mount it on 
your editing table and project your films 
upon a white card set up at the far end 
of the table. In this way you can run 
your films several times and study them 
for cutting without having to resort to 
more tedious inspection using a small 
magnif)dng glass. Using a grease pencil, 
you can mark your films, too, as they pass 
through the projector, thus indicating 
where to make cuts, deletions, or insert 
a title. 

But regardless of the method to be 
followed, the first step is to decide what 
you are going to do with the film and 
how you are going to do it. This means 
projecting all the film and studying it, 
familiarizing yourself with each scene. 
Let us suppose, for example, you have a 
dozen rolls of Kodachrome shot on your 
vacation. That’s twelve hundred feet of 
16mm. film, and you should know from 
the very beginning that not all of it will 
wind up in your finally edited picture— 
nor should it. If you are an average 
amateur, you’ll not cut it down much 
more than two or three hundred feet; 
but an expert film editor would probably 
make an interesting, rapidly moving nar¬ 
rative out of it using not more than 400 
to 600 feet. Of course, as we said before, 
this is cited as an example; a great deal 
would naturally depend on the subject 
matter, whether there are ample long, 
medium and close shots for intercutting, 
and finally, how much of the footage was 
correctly exposed and therefore justifies 
consideration at all. 

So with the dozen rolls before you, 
you screen them one by one and make 
brief notes on a pad of paper, as a guide 
to breaking down the rolls into individual 
scenes. You may already have your script 
prepared; if not, the next step is to pre¬ 
pare a sketchy outline of how you intend 
to put the picture together to tell a story. 
In breaking down the rolls (cutting the 
individual shots apart) don’t try to trim 
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scenes nor delete excess frames or leader 
strips—except, of course, under- or over¬ 
exposed scenes that can’t be used. These 
can be discarded at once, leaving less 
footage to handle and more space on your 
reels. (You see, already your overall 
footage is beginning to diminish!) 

Keeping the individual clips in order, 
ready for splicing, now becomes your 
immediate problem. In studio cutting 
rooms, a large cloth basket, similar to 
a fabric clothes hamper, is provided into 
which the film strips are run and the 
ends, with identifying marks, clipped to 
edge of the basket near the top. You can 
rig up a similar gadget, using a pillow 
case and a wire loop. The fabric bag 
keeps the film off the floor, makes it 
unnecessary to wind each strip into an 
individual roll (which sometimes results 
in scratching through careless cinching) 
and besides protecting the film generally 
from damage, enables you to pick up a 
scene for splicing with the least trouble. 
A simple means of identifying each film 
strip is to use spring clothespins, num¬ 
bered with ink, to clip the film to edge 
of bag. Identifying data is marked on 
a scratch pad opposite corresponding 
numbers. 

If your continuity plan is indefinite, 
its best not to splice your various scenes 
together as you arrange them in order 
on the reel the first time, but use bits of 
scotch tape (applied to the base side). 
Small, round paper clips are sometimes 
used for this also, but, in careless hands, 
they may result in scratching the film. 
Once your film has been put together 
by this method, you can go over it to 
make sure every scene is in order, accord¬ 
ing to script, and that none has been 
excluded or forgotten. This done, you 
may then proceed with splicing—but do 
not attempt any critical, down-to-the- 
final-frame cutting at this stage. Better 
wait until you see your first “rough cut” 
on the screen. 

Now comes the most interesting part 
of editing. You are now well on the way 
to making a real motion picture out of 
that footage that only yesterday was a 
jumbled array of film rolls. Now it is 
taking shape—assuming continuity, and 
having more pictorial appeal on the 
screen. 

If you were careful in the filming, the 
scene lengths may be just as you want 
them; and there are closeups for em¬ 
phasis, so essential for good tempo in 
cutting. Obviously, only by seeing your 
material screened would it be possible 
to give pointers on its cutting; but gen¬ 
erally speaking, carefully match your 
action between long, medium and close- 
ups. Don’t keep a scene on the screen 
longer than is absolutely essential, in 
spite of the fact your color film cost 

(Continued on Page ioo) 
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QUALITY EQUIPMENT - SENSIBLE COST 



AURICDH "Cine-Voice" CAMERA 

100 FT. 16mm Sound-On-Film... $69502 


“AURICON-PRO" CAMERA 

200FT.16mm Sound-On-Film .. $119122 


AURICON BLIMP (Sound-Proof Enclosure) 


“AURICON 1200” CAMERA 



for E.K.Cine-Special 16mmCamera $35422 


1200 FT. 16mm Sound for 33 minutes 

Continuous Recording.$286022 


AURICON Synchronous Motor Drive 


MODULITE Sound-On-Film Recording 

GALVANOMETER 


for E.K.Cine-Special 16mm Camera $14522 


Variable Area or Variable Density $45022 


Write today for YOUR free Catalog fully describing this AURICON Equipment in 
detail, plus Dual Phono-Turntable, Tripod, and other Sound-On-Film Equipment. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 



RCA LICENSED 


BEBNDT-BACH, Inc. 

7381 Beverly BIvd. r Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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Problems Of Producing 
A Television Newsreel 

By JOHN SANDSTONE 

Courtesy, International Projectionist 


While quality is by no means neg¬ 
lected, producing a daily newsreel for 
one-shot airings means amazingly close 
deadlines and pressures never experienced 
by theatrical newsreel people. Every 
operation, from camera work through 
editing and writing, all the way to dis¬ 
tribution, must be performed at top 
speed. 

The pressure is by no means eased 
when the film is finally delivered to the 
TV outlet: transportation slowdowns or 
the press of late news may have delayed 
delivery until a minute or two before 
program time. 

One familiar with film processing 
problems—cutting, writing, editing, and 
shipping film in quantity—will appreci¬ 
ate the job involved in producing a daily 
newsreel. Advance and holdover stories 
are unknown. Each day represents a com¬ 
plete production cycle, starting with out- 
of-town and foreign stories picked up at 
the airport early in the morning, and 
local stories shot late the previous day. 
Complicated by stories arriving during 
the day, the job of putting together a 
newsreel goes on right up to the lab 
deadline. By nightfall a io-minute reel 
is ready for telecast. Next day the same 
routine is repeated. 

Illustrative of the high-speed cover¬ 
age attained was a recent assignment to 
Roosevelt, N.J. A camera crew left our 
New York office at i p.m., travelled 
70 miles to Jersey, spent 30 minutes in 
shooting 400 feet of film, returned to the 
office—and at 7 p.m. that evening the 
cut and edited story was on the air. 

A statistical analysis of the handling 
of such a story is of interest at this point. 
Research for the average 150-foot story 
(35mm. film) requires not more than 
45 minutes; while most stories are re¬ 
searched in considerably less than 30 
minutes—made possible by an extensive 
reference library and a highly skilled 
staff. 

Research work is done while the film 
is in the lab being processed. Film de¬ 
veloping time is 1 hour, 28 minutes; cut¬ 
ting and editing an 11 ^-minute silent 
story requires 22 minutes. A comparable 
story with sound is cut within 40 min¬ 
utes. The finished story is then spotted 
on a viewer by an assigned writer, and 
45 minutes later the script is ready. 

The changes in standard procedure 
which make this speed possible are worth 


recounting. For more than two years 
none of our editors has seen a work 
print on a news story: there is never 
enough time to make one. Moviolas are 
used only for the sound track; but for 
our editors these are not fast enough for 
picture checking at the speed they have 
to work. 

Original negative is merely run 
through a viewer, and after cutting is 
sometimes not even printed, going out 
to the TV station before the patches are 
quite dry. When this happens the TV 
engineers reverse the negative to positive 
electronically in the transmitter, and TV 
viewers see an ordinary black-and-white 
image. 

Telenews uses Wall newsreel cameras, 
redesigned by us, to shoot in sync, thus 
reducing substantially the time needed 
for cutting stories, as the sound and the 
picture are always in sync. 

One of the greatest obstacles to speed 
in our operations is transportation, with 
regard to both incoming film and out¬ 
going finished reels. Stories arrive daily 
by air from every part of the world. 
Special arrangements with airlines, air¬ 
ports and customs authorities expedite 
these shipments, and motorcycle messen¬ 
gers are kept busy around the clock tour¬ 
ing New York’s airports. 


During the World’s Series we faced 
the problem of just plain mass. From 
two to three thousand feet of film per 
game, shot by as many as five different 
cameras, had to be transported, edited 
and recorded in time to be on the air 
on the evening of the game. The film 
(35mm.) had to be cut to about 200 
feet in length and then reduced to 16mm. 
width, as many TV stations have only 
the latter gauge equipment. 

To assist the lab people in such cases, 
the exposed film magazines were taken 
direct from the cameras and rushed to 
the lab by motorcycle at the end of the 
second, fifth and seventh innings. This 
prevented an otherwise huge pileup of 
film at the end of the game, since the 
sections were handled steadily through 
the afternoon as soon as they arrived. 
Thus the lab people were able to work 
on innings one through five while the 
game still was in progress. 


Heart Action Studied 

Through X-Ray Movies 

Development of X-ray movies for use 
in studying and diagnosing heart disease 
is announced by the University of Roch¬ 
ester. An X-ray motion-picture camera 
was developed to photograph flow of 
blood, treated with an injection of opaque 
dye, through the heart and its vessels, 
with the possibility of showing up dis¬ 
eases. It was believed this was the first 
use of X-ray movies in heart diseases di¬ 
agnosis. 

The disclosure, made as the first news¬ 
reel on X-ray movies by Paramount 
News, was released in movie theaters 
throughout the country. 



NO GRASS SKIRTS HERE! Hawaiian girls pose in formal dress for Ted Phillips, shooting a 
travelogue on Hawaii for Burton Holmes. Phillips, Holmes' ace cameraman, has photographed 
more than 10 of the renowned lecturer's travel films—all in 16mm. Kodachrome—is now 
enroute to the Bahamas to start the eleventh. Ted, regarded one of the best 16mm. color 
filmers in the business, got his start shooting 8mm. movies. 
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Amateur Movies Televised 

Weekly From Hollywood 

The best films produced by the 
country’s leading amateur cameramen are 
being featured on Times-CBS Televi¬ 
sion station, KTTV, in Hollywood on 
alternate Wednesday nights from 9:00 
to 9130 p.m. The program is called 
“Hollywood Premiere” and any 16mm. 
amateur film is eligible for consideration 
for screening. Prizes are awarded each 
film televised, and the maker inter¬ 
viewed. 

Program is under the direction of 
Andy Potter, winner of many national 
amateur film awards and who is recog¬ 
nized as one of the top amateurs in the 
country. Films selected for a “Holly¬ 
wood Premiere” on Television along 
with their producers will be introduced 
by Joan Nelson who has been starred in 
many of Potter’s own films and who is 
a home movie hobbyist in her own right. 

Amateur filmers desiring to submit 
films for “Hollywood Premiere” should 
write for entry blanks to “Hollywood 
Premiere,” KTTV, 1025 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 


Golden Globe Award To 
Frank Planer For 'Champion' 

Frank Planer, A.S.C., the night of 
February 23, received the Hollywood 
Foreign Correspondents’ Association’s 
“Golden Globe” award for best cinema¬ 
tography of the year for his filming of 
the Stanley Kramer production, “Cham¬ 
pion.” Planer also may take home an 
“Oscar” for the same picture the night 
Academy Awards are passed out. 


Fitzpatrick Using Magnetic 

Sound For Travel Films 

James A. Fitzpatrick, famed producer 
of travel films, for is travel- 

ing overseas to produce a new series in 
color for that studio. Where his previous 
travelogues have featured post-recorded 
narration exclusively, new series of films 
will have some on-the-scene sound and 
dialogue. For this, Fitzpatrick is using 
light-weight, portable Kinevox magnetic 
film recording equipment. 


New Gevaert Sound Film 

Scheduled for early demonstration to 
technicians in Hollywood is a newly- 
developed sound recording film being 
marketed by Gevaert Company in Eu¬ 
rope. A. J. Van Gestle, export manager 
of the Belgian company, said the new 
film combines brilliant gradation, very 
high speed and finer grain than most 
films of this type, which results in greater 
resolving power. 


New Eastman Color Film Tested By 
Hollywood Studios And Film Labs 

Medium expected ready soon in quantity for general use. 


S teps taken by Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany to make available by June quan¬ 
tity production of its new single-negative 
single-positive color film, has many mo¬ 
tion picture studios drastically revising 
future production schedules in anticipa¬ 
tion of early use of the new color stock. 
Film will enable them to turn out dailies 
and release prints in their own labs. 

In process of development at Rochester 

Cross Sect 


to produce a separate negative dye image 
in each layer. Two of the dye couplers 
are themselves colored. This color is dis¬ 
charged during development in propor¬ 
tion to the development of the emulsion. 
The remaining colored couplers serve as 
automatic color correcting masks to aid 
in obtaining good color reproduction 
when the color negative is printed on 
the companion product, Eastman Color 

m of Film 
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for several years, actual working footage 
was not made available to Hollywood 
until several months ago when, under 
guidance of Eastman technical men, the 
new color film was given tests at sev¬ 
eral studios. Immediate reaction was ex¬ 
tremely favorable and Eastman continued 
to perfect the film and at the same time 
gear its plant facilities to start full-scale 
production this year. 

The test footage, which was shot at 
20th Century-Fox, Columbia Pictures 
and by Cinecolor, was screened recently 
for members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers. The reel of color shots 
was described by an Eastman spokesman 
as simply “a visual progress report on 
the medium and not to be construed as 
example of the ultimate results to be 
obtained with the film.” Most of the 
cameramen present voiced their opinion 
of the color qualities of the film as “very 
good.” It was stated then that the film 
would be generally available in quantities 
to anyone before the end of 1950. 

The film, designated as Eastman Color 
Negative, Type 5247, is a multi-layer 
color film intended for use in conven¬ 
tional 35mm. motion picture cameras, 
such as the Mitchell, Bell & Howell, 
Evemo, etc., which are used at present 
in shooting black and white film. It con¬ 
sists essentially of three light-sensitive 
emulsions, each sensitized differently, and 
coated on a safety support, as shown in 
the diagram above. Incorporated in the 
emulsion layers are dye couplers which 
react simultaneously during development 


Safety Support 

J*t Anli-Holotion Booking 

Print Film, Type 5381. 

Eastman color negative film is color 
balanced for use under average daylight 
conditions, which includes sunlight plus 
some blue skylight (approximately 6ooo° 
K). The type of arc light currently being 
used in motion picture studios for other 
color processes is also satisfactory. 

Tentative exposure is ASA 12. For 
older meters calibrated in Weston ratings 
and for older G.E. meters, the follow¬ 
ing settings are recommended: Weston 
(Daylight) 10; General Electric (Day¬ 
light) 16. These values apply when the 
meter reading is taken from the camera 
position and the subject has average re¬ 
flectance, or if the reading is made on 
a gray card. 

The lighting contrast for this film 
should be considerably lower than that 
used for black and white work. The ratio 
of fill-light to key-light should be from 
1 to 2 or 3 and should seldom exceed 
1 to 4 except where a special effect is 
desired. 

Other specifications are: safety base 
with removable jet antihalation backing; 
standard 35mm. negative perforations; 
available in 100-, 200, 400-, or 1000 
foot rolls, with standard cores and wind¬ 
ings. 

Eastman color negative film may be 
processed in conventional type continuous 
processing machines, with minor modifi¬ 
cations to allow for necessary 8 process¬ 
ing steps. Anticipating early use of this 
film, 20th Century Fox, Warner Broth- 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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Designed and adopted by the major producing member companies 
of the Motion Picture Research Council, Inc., these new camera 
cranes are now standard equipment in all leading studios. Their 
advanced features make possible many new and dramatic camera 
techniques. The Cranes provide a continuously variable lens 
height of from 2 to 10 feet, 340° panning on camera axis and 
360° on crane axis, plus many other radically new operating and 
safety features. Three models. Write today for illustrated bro¬ 
chure. 



Automatic Film Developers - Printers - Studio & Laboratory Equipment 

THE HOUSTON CORPORATION, W. LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
Tel: BRadshaw 24331 Cable HOUSCORP 



DESIGNING and 
MANUFACTURING 
Of 

Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for 
16mm & 35mm 
cameras 

Animation Equipment 

motors for 
Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


RENTALS —SALES 
— SERVICE 
Eyemo, Mitchell, 
Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras 


LENS COATING 


Bausch & Lomb 
Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 


John Clemens — Erwin Harwood 


BASIC MOVIE SEQUENCES 

(Continued from Page go) 

medium shot is a sort of intermediate 
step between the long shot and a really 
close shot of the main subject. It is neces¬ 
sary to have such a shot because if we 
were to jump directly from the long shot 
to a closeup, the audience would be 
momentarily lost—it would not readily 
fit the magnified segment into its.overall 
context. 

The closeup, of course, is the ultimate 
goal of any well-planned sequence. An 
audience naturally desires a good close 
look at the main subject of the sequence. 
To deny the audience this privilege is to 
leave it unsatisfied, besides ignoring the 
most powerful function of the screen 
medium: that of being able to select any 
visual element, no matter how small, and 
blow it up to dominate the screen dra¬ 
matically. 

We have said that the above shots are 
all relative in terms of distance from the 
subject, area shown, etc. This is true. 
What one cameraman may think of a 
long shot may impress another camera¬ 
man as a medium shot, etc. In general 
terms, however, you can think of the 
average long shot as showing a full view 
of the main subject, plus enough more 
to clearly indicate the surroundings or 
natural setting. Should you get too far 
away for this long shot, you stand the 
chance of losing the main subject in a 
vast expanse of background. 

The simplest formula for building a 
basic film sequence is: long shot, medium 
shot, closeup, re-establishing shot. One 
can scarcely go wrong in using this pat¬ 
tern. However, in order that the sense 
of the sequence not be lost, it is advisable 
to write out in the form of a simple scene 
list, before starting to shoot, exactly 
what action will be taking place in each 
shot. Unless this is done, one runs the 
risk of having important action lost in 
the long shot, while the closeup becomes 
a static lifeless thing because the impor¬ 
tant action has already taken place. A 
bit of advance planning will help you 
avoid this cinematic blunder. 

While the above formula is the sim¬ 
plest, and probably the best for guaran¬ 
teeing a consistently acceptable result, it 
is by no means a hard and fast rule. As 
the filmer becomes more and more con¬ 
scious of the techniques of screen contin¬ 
uity, he will want to vary the pattern for 
variety. For example, it is often effective 
to start a sequence with a closeup in 
order to immediately focus attention on 
a significant bit of action and then cut 
to longer shots for the purpose of show¬ 
ing where the action is taking place. This 
pattern offers fine opportunities for build¬ 
ing suspense or surprise humor. 
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4000 RIVERSIDE DRIVE KINEVOX BURBANK 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC FILM EQUIPMENT 


For those who wish to go more deeply 
into the mechanics of movie-making, we 
should like to suggest the “moving cam¬ 
era” as a continuity device. It is often 
effective to begin a sequence with the 
camera on a long shot and then pan to 
a closer shot, or vice versa. Also, if you 
are able to buy or build a small camera 
dolly, a whole new world of camera 
technique presents itself. You can start 
with a long shot and dolly in to a closeup, 
or you can work it just the other way 
around. The obvious advantage of the 
dolly shot is that it is the smoothest pos¬ 
sible way to go from one shot to another 
without losing the audience. On the 
other hand, the movement of the camera 
itself should be sufficiently paced that 
the important action is not held up pure¬ 
ly for the purpose of allowing the camera 
to execute its movement. 

As one goes more deeply into sequence 
planning, it becomes evident that there 
are more and more departures from the 
simple basic formula which can be used 
to good advantage. Sometimes an em¬ 
phatic sequence can be built by using a 
series of large closeups, one right after 
the other. In this instance, the context 
is less important than the action itself. 
Once the camera has clearly established 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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the pattern of action, then the camera¬ 
man may move back to show the setting 
in which all of this action is taking place. 
• In planning a sequence it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the audience will 
see only as much as you, the cameraman, 
wish it to see—and that their entire im¬ 
pression of the action and the setting 
will depend upon what you frame in 
the view-finder. The cameraman, being 
in the position of seeing the entire situa¬ 
tion, often takes it for granted that the 
audience will automatically see that 
much also, and so he does not show 
enough in his shots to really establish 
the setting. It is wise to adopt the audi¬ 
ence point-of-view when planning the 
various shots. 

In the initial sequence of a film, avoid 


against black velvet, then printed in on 
that area of the scene, using the matt 
technique. The same procedure was fol¬ 
lowed in filming the upper third of the 
scene: first the miniature, then the peo¬ 
ple, then matt printing the various com¬ 
ponents to produce the final composite 
print. 

Came next the climactic destruction 
of the Temple, all of which was photo¬ 
graphed in miniature, with the people 
superimposed or matt printed in the 
scene. Readers who already have seen the 
picture will recall how Samson, having 
regained his strength, wreaks his venge¬ 
ance on the Philistines by dislodging the 
massive stone columns supporting the 
huge idol, thus bringing down the Tem¬ 
ple in ruin on the King and his followers 
who were gathered there to humiliate 
Samson. 

Jennings had to wreck the miniature 
Temple set (37 feet high) and crash the 
idol (17 feet high) three times before 
he got a satisfactory take—proving that 
even inanimate things sometimes “fluff” 
their lines before the camera. The falling 
of the idol was filmed in slow motion, 
with the camera speeding the action up 
slightly as the idol crashed on the Temple 
floor. On the first take, the triggering 
device that was to release the idol failed 
to work; the second time the idol toppled 
over as planned, but the device that 
was to release the back wall and allow 
it to fall failed to work. A few tests 
and some additional adjustments caused 
everything to go off as scheduled on the 
third try, and Jennings hustled this take 
to the laboratory to look at the result. 
This was only the first step in making 
the scene, which is the high point in the 
picture. The next step was to put the 
hordes of terrified people into the scene; 


making changes in camera angle too 
abruptly. For example, if you start out 
with a long shot and cut to a medium 
shot, at the same time completely revers¬ 
ing the angle, the audience will be left 
high and dry as to the spacial relation¬ 
ship of the various elements of the scene. 
By the time they straighten out their 
thinking and are re-oriented on the sub¬ 
ject, they may have lost important action. 
It is wiser to keep the progression going 
either forward or backward in a relative¬ 
ly straight line, while still varying the 
angle enough for variety. 

As in all phases of cine photography, 
experimentation will provide many un¬ 
suspected methods of building effective 
sequences. Start with the basic formula, 
and then build from there. 


show them being crushed by falling stones 
and masonry, or hurtling through space 
as they fell from the collapsing Temple 
balconies. 

This was done by first photographing 
the players performing on the full-scale 
set, which first had been completely 
covered with black velvet, then double 
printing this action over the shot of the 
crumpling Temple—a matter of routine 
printing for Jennings’ Special Photo¬ 
graphic Effects Department. 

Readers unfamiliar with advanced 
special effects technique employed in the 
major studios today may be interested 
in knowing something of the procedure 
employed in this instance. Roughly, it 
consisted of making a traveling matt of 
the action staged against the black velvet 
which produced a solid background. The 
matt was made by first projecting the 
action film on an animation table, frame 
by frame. An artist then drew an outline 
on animation “cells” of the players in each 
frame. The figures were then inked in 
solid, the entire series of “cells” photo¬ 
graphed a frame at a time, as in making 
animated cartoons, and the resultant film 
became the traveling matt used in super¬ 
imposing the people over the shot of the 
crumbling Temple. 

The traveling matt was combined with 
the picture negative at time of printing 
so that the print came through with the 
matted-out area unexposed. The film was 
then put through the printer again, this 
time with negative of the action of 
the players filmed against the velvet, and 
the players printed in on the unexposed, 
matted-out area. This resulted in a com¬ 
posite print of the two camera negatives 
without any double image or “ghost” 
effects. 

Although for Jennings each new as¬ 


signment inevitably presents some new 
photographic problem, he has yet to en¬ 
counter any that he has not successfully 
overcome. Twenty years as head of Par¬ 
amount Pictures’ Special Photographic 
Effects Department have sharpened his 
capacity to meet any special effects prob¬ 
lem tossed on his desk by that studio’s 
producers. 

Gordon Jennings three times has won 
Academy “Oscars” for Achievement in 
Special Effects—one each for “Spawn 
Of The North,” “I Wanted Wings,” 
and “Reap The Wild Wind.” He also 
holds an Honorable Mention Certificate 
from the Academy for his technical ac¬ 
complishment in developing Paramount’s 
Nodal Point Camera Tripod; also five 
Nomination Certificates for other Tech¬ 
nical Awards and Special Photographic 
Effects achievements. 

His name is up again this year for 
an Academy Technical Award for the 
development of the electronic repeater 
described earlier here, and undoubtedly 
he also will be nominated for a 1950 
Achievement Award next year for his 
noteworthy special photographic effects 
in “Samson And Delilah.” 

"OSCAR" NOMINEES 

(Continued from Page 86) 

“Laura.’ In 1945, Harry Stradling was 
awarded an Oscar for his outstanding 
black and white photography of “The 
Picture Of Dorian Grey.” And last year, 
Winton Hoch received one of the three 
Oscars awarded for the Technicolor 
photography of “Joan Of Arc,” on which 
he collaborated with the late Joseph Val¬ 
entine and William Skall, A.S.C. 

William Snyder was a contender last 
year when “The Loves Of Carmen,” 
which he photographed in Technicolor 
for Columbia Pictures, was nominated 
for a photographic award. He is a con¬ 
tender again this year for his work on 
“Jolson Sings Again.” 

Robert Planck was also a contender 
last year, “The Three Musketeers,” 
which he photographed for M-G-M, 
having been nominated for an award in 
the Color Films class. 

Charles G. Clarke is riding a potential 
winner again this year in “Sand,” after 
just barely missing out last year with 
“Green Grass Of Wyoming,” one of the 
nine 1948 nominees. 

There were no foreign-made films 
nominated for Cinematographic Awards, 
this year. 

A full account of the winning films 
and the directors of photography who 
filmed them will appear in the April 
issue of the American Cinematographer. 


MATTS, MINIATURES AND METICULOUS PHOTOGRAPHY 

(Continued from Page 83) 
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COLOR TEMPERATURE 

(Continued, from Page 88) 

for maximum range, or at 20, repre¬ 
senting 2,000 foot candles for maximum 
sensitivity. 

When using the Harrison Color At¬ 
tachment a new reading should always 
be taken with any change of picture 
composition, the manufacturer points out, 
because a new source of light may change 
in color temperature. “Only the direct 
light falling on the subject should be 
measured for color temperature,” Harri¬ 
son explains, “because any reflected light 
from the scene will change the color tem¬ 
perature and give a false reading. There¬ 
fore, in using the Attachment, it should 
be held in line with the camera lens— 
and pointed directly at the camera lens 
—to get a correct reading. If this cannot 
be done, because it is impossble to stand 
in the camera field, then point the At¬ 
tachment in the same direction so as to 
pick up the incident light, but not any 
of the reflected light from objects in back 
of the camera. Any indirect light or 
reflected light from the ground, build¬ 
ings, walls, trees, etc., must be avoided 
or wrong readings will result.” 

Thus it is apparent that the Harrison 
Color Attachment differs somewhat from 
other color temperature meters, which 
give color temperature readings by point¬ 
ing the meter directly at the light source. 

Harrison points out that readings with 
his Attachment will go as high as 30,000 
degrees Kelvin for skies, while noon sun 
will render a reading of 5400 degrees 
Kelvin. Early morning or late afternoon 
readings will go as low as 3200 degrees 
Kelvin. Therefore, with every change in 
direction of reading, the meter may pick 
up more of one of the other kinds of 
light and, as a result, show large color 
temperature changes. 

It should be noted that use of the 
Harrison Attachment calls for exclusive 
use of Harrison & Harrison color cor¬ 
rection filters, or “corrector discs,” as 
this company terms them. As already 
pointed out, the CC filter required for 
balancing the light for a given light con¬ 
dition and film is determined from the 
conversion table after reading the color 
temperature. 

For the average photographer, it is 
claimed that as few as four Harrison 
& Harrison CC filters are all that are 
needed for normal color photography. 
Where it is desired to expand control to 
a primary range of completeness, addi¬ 
tional groups of four each of CC filters 
may be added. 

The Harrison Color Attachments are 
pre-set at the factory for normal color- 
relationship with all General Electric 



mime speed motor 


•ttMOMlim 

for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cino Equipment, Inc* newyorkio, n.y. 


The MART MESSAGE 


HALLEN JR. RECORDER 

Only professional recorder using 17V^mm. mag¬ 
netic film that is absolutely synchronous at 
such an amazingly low price. Also available for 
16mm. magnetic film. $895.00. 

HALLEN B-22 RECORDER 

Synchronous for 16 and 35mm. cameras. 
Frequency response to 10,000 cycles. 
Two channel mixer and dialogue equalizer. 
$1,850.00. 


ILLUMINATE YOUR SETS... 

the COLORTRAN way 

Amazing new 750, 2000, and 5000 watt units 
in lightweight cases, use ordinary 150 watt 
bulbs on 15 to 30 amp fuses, capturing high 
intensity professional studio type lighting. Gr.p 
equipment with gobo stands, scrims, and flags, 
indispensable for good lighting control. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 

COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Send for Rental List and New Catalogue 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

ARRIFLEX 35mm. camera, 2-200' mags., built- 
in 12 volt motor & tachometer, cable, sunshade 
& filter holder, 3cm fl.9, 5cm fl.5, 7.5cm fl.9 
Hugo Meyer Primoplan lenses, in excellent 

condition .$725.00 

EYEMO MODEL P 35mm. rackover camera, 7 
speeds, 35mm. Tessar f3.5, 47mm. TH Cooke 
f2.5, 100mm. Zeiss f2.7 lenses, special buy 

at .$689.00 

CINEPHON Rackover camera, similar to a min¬ 
iature Mitchell, focusing direct through taking 
lens, 3 internal 200' mags, 32mm. Astro f2, 
50mm. Xenon f2.3, 75mm. Xenon f2.3 lenses, 

case, like new.$1,650.00 

AURICON CINE-VOICE 16mm. single system 
camera, complete with amplifier, mike, cables, 

batteries, carrying case.$695.Uu 

NEW LOW PRICES 

YOLO Automatic Dissolve for Cine-Special, 
easily installed, plus tax.$48.Ou 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MATTE BOX and fil¬ 
ter holder with double arm, plus tax.$29.50 

CAMART SPECIAL EFFECTS UNIT with 4 sur¬ 
face prism to reproduce 4 identical images on 
a single frame revolving around each other, and 
montage unit for 3 different scenes on the 
same frame, with double arm assembly for any 

16 or 35mm. camera.$99.75 

CAMART MIKE BOOM, 13' boom arm,8' height, 
handle completely rotates mike from rear, folds 

to fit in your car.$261.85 

SALES SERVICE RENTALS 


the CAMERA • MART, inc. 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
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U. S. Fat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

The c p GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-3 



16 MM 

and 

8MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 


GEO.W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, III 


BACK ISSUES 

of The American Cinematographer are available 
for most months of 1948 and 1949. Many earlier 
issues also available. All contain valuable technical 
articles and information relative to contemporary 
motion picture photography. The December issues 
contain an annual index as a guide to content of 
each year's 12 issues. Price of back issues: In 
U. S., 30c; Foreign, 40c. 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


type DW exposure meters. No adjust¬ 
ment is necessary unless some attention 
is needed in establishing a higher degree 
of color relationship between any indi¬ 
vidual or particular G.E. meter and the 
Attachment. To accomplish this, a minor 
adjustment is made in the alignment of 
the red and blue step-wedges of the 
Attachment—an adjustment easily made 
by the owner himself. 

Hartley Harrison, whose photographic 
filters are known the world over, has 
pioneered in the study of color temper¬ 
ature and in developing methods for 
correctly determining color temperature 
and the means for balancing light for 
color films through use of technically 
correct filters. In 1946 he announced the 
first Harrison Color Temperature meter, 
which read directly for both degrees 
Kelvin and compensating filters. Contin¬ 
uing research lead to development of the 
present Harrison Color Attachment for 
use with the General Electric exposure 
meter, said to be the first complete, all¬ 
purpose light measuring unit. The logic 
of combining two instruments necessary 
to determining both light intensity and 
light quality for color photography is at 
once apparent. 


MAGNETIC RECORDING 

(Continued from Page 84) 

on the first printing track to necessitate 
a new track for duplicating purposes. 
Through the use of discs, a number of 
original recordings can be retained with¬ 
out tying up vast footages of magnetic 
stock. 

The magnetic recording and re-record¬ 
ing done at this studio has, thus far, been 
quite successful. The equipment we are 
using employs perforated I7j/2mm. film 
stock at a speed of 90 feet per minute. 
Flutter elimination is accomplished by 
spring-loaded compensating rollers and 
one flywheel. With good maintenance, 
a speed variation of one-tenth of one per 
cent can be expected. A signal to noise 
ratio of 57 db. and a frequency response 
of plus or minus one and one-half db. 
from 60 to 10,000 cycles are character¬ 
istics of the equipment which have proven 
very satisfactory for re-recording to film. 

Among the many re-recording jobs we 
have completed to date have been interior 
and exterior shots for television spots in 
which the magnetic masters were trans¬ 
ferred to printing tracks without editing, 
and Western features where the mag¬ 
netic stock was cut to the picture before 
re-recording. Still another type consists 
of narrated pictures wherein music scor¬ 
ing is dubbed and mixed with the nar¬ 
ration. 

The conclusions we have reached are 


that the high signal-to-noise ratio, good 
frequency response, ease of handling and 
simplicity of operation — all character¬ 
istic of the magnetic medium — provide 
excellent re-recording to film. The end 
result being better sound at a lower cost 
to the producer. 


EDITING 

(Continued from Page 93) 

almost $10.00 per roll. If the scene is 
overly long, necessitating considerable 
cutting, keep in mind this footage need 
not be wasted; you can probably use it 
in another picture, or perhaps make an¬ 
other, shorter film from all the excess 
footage culled from this one—but with 
a different slant. 

Definitely delete under- or over-exposed 
shots. If a sequence comprising three or 
four cuts has one or two scenes in which 
the sky coloring is definitely lighter or 
darker than in the other scenes, do not 
splice a light scene following a dark 
scene, but try* to intercut a closeup be¬ 
tween them to conceal the error. Match¬ 
ing scenes for color should be one of your 
primary endeavors, for nothing so dis¬ 
tracts the eye from a color picture’s pic¬ 
torial and story qualities as a sharp devia¬ 
tion in the overall color resulting from 
careless exposure. We all experience this, 
however, and the one way to gloss over 
the inconsistency is to employ the editing 
trick suggested here. 

Next look for discrepancies in action 
—if there be action in your film—and 
don’t hesitate to cut a scene sharply to 
make the action dovetail with that in 
the scene that follows. Panning scenes 
deserve critical attention, too. If you 
panned to the right and then backtracked 
a little again to the left, back up and cut 
the film where the reverse panning 
started. Double panning is poor photo¬ 
graphic practice; if you indulge, at least 
you can correct it when editing. 

On a lengthy photoplaylet, your edit¬ 
ing should be done sequence by sequence 
for best results, just as films are cut and 
edited in the studios. In this way you can 
concentrate upon one sequence at a time, 
cutting and “polishing” it until you have 
it just right—then proceed to the next. 
It is much simpler to concentrate on a 
short individual sequence than trying to 
keep the entire picture in mind in cutting 
the whole thing at once. 

Family films usually can be cut con¬ 
siderably, once the novelty of new foot¬ 
age wears off. Let those most recently 
filmed rolls “cool off” on a shelf for a 
while — but not too long! — and then 
screen them again and you’ll see where 
certain cuts may be made to advantage. 

Every owner of a cine camera will 
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- SALE OF THE Half CENTURY 

by the Film Industry’s ONE-STOP STORE 


Filmcraft Studios Closed Down — 
S.O.S. stepped in—here’s the result 

MR Sr. Solar Spots 5KW w/stands $ 1 89.50 
MR Jr. Solar Spots 2KW w/stands 1 04.50 

MR Mike Boom Gr Dolly. 395.00 

Background Process Projection 

outfit, worth $15,000. 4995.00 

High Speed 16/35 mm. Automatic 
Developing Machine, worth 
$18,000 . 3395.00 


Other good buys from our $250,000 stock 

16mm. Production Processing Units, new.$2750 

Maurer Camera w/motor, like new. 3000 

35mm. Sync Sound Projectors, rebuilt. 795 

Eyemo Q6 lenses, motor, etc., 2 turrets. 1095 

Neumade 16/35mm. Automatic Film Cleaners, 

new . 195 

Cine Balowstar 1 Vi” f 1.3 lens, new. 195 

Art Reeves 35mm. Galvanometer, rebuilt. 375 

Cine-Voice single system 16mm. camera, new 695 



SINCE IQ26 S.O.S. has supplied leading film producers with Studio, Cutting Room and Lab 
equipment. IN STOCK—Cameras, Lenses, Booms, Blimps, Dollies, Moviolas, Recorders, 
Printers, Background Projectors, Processors, etc. — UNDER ONE ROOF. 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPiy (OPP. 


Dept. Fd. 

602 W. 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19 




FREE for the asking! 

— listing over a thousand 
" BETTER BUYS" in new 
and rebuilt Film Production 
Equipment. All fully guar¬ 
anteed. The largest illus¬ 
trated catalog of its kind 
in the industry—88 pages 
of better buys—it will save 
you many dollars. 


frequently indulge in “snapshot” movie 
making—that is, take camera along on 
a vacation or week end motor trip, and 
simply shoot the things that interest him 
as he goes along. Like still camera snap¬ 
shots, these movies supply entertainment 
in recalling the pleasures of your trip, 
and more often than not are soon for¬ 
gotten. 

An imaginative movie maker, however, 
will turn such footage into entertaining 
movies good for endless repeated show¬ 
ings on his home movie programs. Tak¬ 
ing several such rolls of film, he’ll screen 
the lot, then draw upon his imagination 
for a continuity thread on which to string 
the scenes, inject a running gag for 
humor (which may call for some post¬ 
filming of additional footage) and in the 
end come up with an entertaining film— 
all salvaged from forgotten footage that 
was shelved after immediate interest in it 
waned. 

Even a single roll of movie film shot 
of some momentous event will require 
some editing to bring it to the screen in 
expert presentation — the addition of 
main and end titles, necessary descriptive 
or explanatory titles, and the cutting out 
of badly exposed shots, and perhaps a 
re-arrangement of scenes to smooth the 
flow of continuity. 

To those readers who have never ser¬ 
iously undertaken editing of their films, 
we strongly urge them to try it. Through 
editing you can overcome shortcomings 
in photography you observed when 
first you projected those rolls of film in 
which you may long since have lost inter¬ 
est. You can combine unrelated shots, 
even whole rolls of film, to make a com¬ 
pletely new motion picture. You’ll have 
a lot of fun re-aranging scenes, then ob¬ 
serving the fresh new interest they cre¬ 
ate on the screen. 


SALES • SERVICE . RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

CAM ERA S«MO VIOL AS.DOLLYS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



RUBy 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture fir Television 
Production 


SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off the Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 



MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS jt 

• REWINDERS /sill 


Model LP 
for M 
16mm. Ill 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varick Street 
New York 14, New York 

— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use) , 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


CAMERA 

DIFFUSION 

• Made to Your Specifications 

EDWARD GARVIN 

5028 GREENBUSH AVENUE 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE: STATE 4-0412 


American Cinematographer 
HANDBOOK 

Source of QUICK ANSWERS to such ques¬ 
tions as: "What is the angle of view of my 
25mm. lens?" "What's the depth of focus 
of my 50mm. lens at 12 feet?" "How much 
film will a 30 second take consume at 24 
f.p.s.?" "What's the Weston daylight rating 
of Ansco Ultra-Pan negative?" "What stop 
shall I use to shoot at 8 f.p.s. if exposure 
at 16 f.p.s. is f/4.5?" And thousands more! 
A hand book that's a must for every mo¬ 
tion picture cameraman, professional or 
amateur. 

Price $5.00 Postpaid 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Dr. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


EASTMAN COLOR FILM 


(Continued from Page 95) 


ers and Columbia Pictures already are 
making the necessary alterations and ad¬ 
ditions to their lab equipment to handle 
the film, while Cinecolor and Consoli¬ 
dated laboratories, catering to the inde¬ 
pendent film producer’s needs, likewise 
are preparing to meet the demand for 
Eastman color film processing. 

Both Fox and Warners have made test 
shorts with the film, which have been 
approved enthusiastically by the respec¬ 
tive company executives. Recently heads 
of other major companies viewed these 
tests at Fox New York headquarters. 
When the “go ahead” sign is given by 
Eastman, it is expected that most of the 
studios will start their programs off by 
using the new medium for short subjects, 
launching full scale production later as 
cameramen and lab technicians perfect 
the technique of working with the new 
film. 

To prep lab heads and technicians in 
processing procedures, Eastman Kodak 
Company last month conducted a series 
of seminars in Hollywood, inviting the 
key men of all local labs, studio and 
independent, to attend. Until the labs 
are fully equipped and ready to process 
the film, Eastman Kodak does not care 
to place the medium in use. As Kodak 
will do no processing of the film, respon¬ 
sibility rests with the various studio lab¬ 
oratories to develop and print the film. 
Toward this end they are now gearing 
equipment and personnel. 


MEN WHO LIGHT SETS 

(Continued from Page 85) 

1 

will change the colors. Low levels of 
illumination, which in black and white 
photography result only in obscuring 
shadows, will often change the appear¬ 
ance of background, costumes, or fea¬ 
tures. Here, more than in a black and 
white film production, the director of 
photography’s knowledge of light sources 
and their relation to or effect on colors 
is vitally important. Today, the increas¬ 
ing use of color films has added still 
another factor to set lighting problems 
for him—that of color temperature. With 
the increasing number of color film proc¬ 
esses being used, or about to be used, by 
the motion picture industry, color tem¬ 
perature becomes even more of a prime 
factor than foot candles in lighting 
motion picture sets. Directors of pho¬ 
tography are, of course, keeping abreast 
of these developments. It’s part of their 
job to know about color and color tem¬ 


perature and especially the tricky part 
that reflected light can play in upsetting 
color temperature balance—a real pho¬ 
tographic problem. 

Quite obviously all this is outside the 
scope of operations of the gaffer although 
a good gaffer will endeavor to acquire a 
rudimentary knowledge of lighting tech¬ 
nique for color films, if for no other 
reason than to enable him to cut corners 
in roughing in a set. 

Set lighting technique, therefore, is 
not a question of volts and amperes, but 
rather the method employed to secure 
results, which becomes an individual 
problem—the problem of the director of 
photography. Indeed it is too closely tied 
in with photography itself ever to be 
detached and made the responsibility of 
a second individual. 

In the course of production, the cam¬ 
era changes position several times on a 
set in order to photograph long shots, 
medium shots and closeups. The director 
of photography must rearrange some of 
the lights on the set for each of these 
camera changes. A typical interior long 
shot filmed in black and white usually 
calls for lamps placed high on parallels 
around the walls of the set, behind door¬ 
ways and windows, on backings, and on 
the floor in the foreground. 

When the camera is moved in for a 
medium shot, the director of photography 
will have his gaffer re-direct some of 
the overhead lights. As a rule no major 
changes are required in location of over¬ 
head or backlighting units. 

When moving in for a closeup shot, 
the director of photography calls for re¬ 
arrangement of the front floor-lighting 
units and still further re-direction of the 
lamps overhead. 

Perhaps the closest cooperation be¬ 
tween the director of photography and 
the electrical crew is required when a 
follow shot is to be made that calls for 
the camera, mounted on dolly or crane, 
to follow the action around the set or 
even from room to room. Here the entire 
area of travel must be lit properly, and 
it is often necessary to raise or lower 
illumination levels in certain areas dur¬ 
ing the actual shooting — accomplished 
by dimmer banks and by cueing the 
operators. 

Thus it may be seen that photograph¬ 
ing a motion picture is something more 
than directing the camera on the scene, 
setting focus and exposure and recording 
the action. These are the mechanical 
steps. The quality of the photography 
that results depends upon the light di¬ 
rected into the scene, how it is directed, 
its quantity and quality. That is the 
responsibility of one man — the director 
of photography. 
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NEWSw„° a f tsNEW 

IN EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES, 
SERVICES, ETC. 


“Line-up” Viewfinder 

Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
No. Cahuenga, Hollywood, announces 
its new H.C.E. “Line-up” Viewfinder 
for use by cameramen and technicians in 
lining up camera without necessity of 
using camera’s heavy viewfinder. Finder 
optics are adjustable making it possible 
to determine stage area taken in by lenses 
of different focal lengths. Finder is cali¬ 



brated for use with both 16mm. or 
35mm. camera lenses; may be used to 
determine what focal length lens to use 
to cover a given area. Price is $14.75. 

Film Editorial Service 

To provide more convenient service 
and facilities for producers of television, 
commercial and other motion pictures, 
the Ruby Editorial Film Service, Inc., 
has been established at 729 7th Ave., 
N. Y. City, under management of Ed¬ 
ward Ruby. Facilities include 8 fully 
equipped modern editing booths, each air- 
conditioned and sound-proofed. Located 
in heart of New York’s theatrical and 
advertising agency district, company of¬ 
fers complete editing facilities for both 
16mm. and 35mm. films on a low rental 
basis to fit television’s exacting timetable 
and low-budget requirements. 


Catalog of GovirTt Photos 

A new catalog and picture service, cen¬ 
tralizing for first time vast reservoir of 
U. S. government photos and movie films 
is announced by Washington Commercial 
Co., 1200 15th St., Washington 5, D. C. 
Titled “Through Government Lenses,” 
book provides selection of 672 photos 
produced by more than 100 government 
agencies. Also offered is search and pro¬ 
curement service wherein firm will locate 
any government black and white or color 
still and motion picture sequences. Should 
interest both movie and t.v. program 
producers. Price of book is $7.50. 


THE WRAPS ARE OFF! A new professional 
16mm. camera with radically new features im¬ 
portant to every commercial, educational and 
television film producer. The NORD insures top 
photographic results under most adverse filming 
conditions. The result of five years of careful 
research and development, this camera has all 
the desirable features you require including: 

• New type intermittent for rock-steady pic¬ 
tures plus perfect precision registration so im¬ 
portant for multiple exposure work. Movement 
cannot perforate film, is self-engaging. To 
thread camera, merely place film in raceway, 
close gate and turn camera over. Feed finger 
finds perforations automatically. 

• Rack-over devoid of structural weaknesses. 
No dovetails. Permanent alignment with no 
adjustments. Rack-over completely sealed in 
camera—a boon to location use. 


• Direct focusing and lineup through the "tak¬ 
ing" lens. No ground glass obscures detail. 
Gives brilliant erect image of full field, magni¬ 
fied. Focusing microscope for critical examina¬ 
tion of image. 

• 240° shutter insures lighting economy—two 
lights do work of three. 

• Removable aperture plate insures "whisker- 
free" frame lines. 

• Priced under $2,500. 

Write For Bulletin Giving Complete Description 

THE NORD COMPANY 

254 FIRST AVENUE, NORTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PROCESS ALL TYPES 
OF 16mm—35mm FILM 


EDL DEVELOPING 
MACHINES 

List of Users and Details on Request 
EDL CO.. 2007 S. MICHIGAN BLVD.. CHICAGO 16. ILL. 


| [7 MOTION PICTURE 

16 MM PRINTERS s- 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER 

I 5778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


PRECISION "T” STOP LENS CALIBRATION 

Transmission calibration of all type of lenses, any focal length, latest method 
accepted by Motion Picture Industry and Standards Committee of SMPE. 

Equalize your lens stop on all focal lengths for proper exposure 
density by having them “T” Stop calibrated now. 

LENSES COATED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL TV COATING — PROMPT SERVICE. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(Tflm€Rfl€ouipni€nT(o. 

1600 BRORDlimy \ I1EUJ yORKClTa 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used . . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 

^ HO-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 
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Classified Advertising 

n ▲ f pr Ten cents per word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in alt capital letters, 60c per agate line (12 agate lines per inch). 
K A I t J l No discounts on classified advertising. Send copy to editorial office, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, California. 


FOR SALE_ 

MITCHELL MOTORS 12 or 14 volt variable speed 

Price .-. $195.00 

Mitchell matte box, late type.$185.00 

Mitchell viewfinder, latest type, with sup- 

port bracket, like new . 

35mm. Model U-D-S Sound Moviola in 
good Optical and Mechanical Condition $790.00 

M.G.M. Camera Rolambulator Dolly. , p . re 1 51 _ 
sion, Ball Bearing. Pan and Tilt, Weight 

700 lbs. Cost $6,000.00. Special.$1,250.00 

35mm Bell & Howell'Single System Sound. News 
Reel Type Camera, Four Quality Speed Lenses, 
Variable Density, Auricon Galvanometer and 
Amplifier. Two 1000-ft. Magazines, Freshead 
Tripod. Complete Ready-to-Operate....$3,500.00 
16mm. Auricon Sound Camera Single and Double 
System Recordings. Outfit Complete, New Guar¬ 
antee .-. $2,Z95.UU 

Animation Stand, Suitable for 35mm. or 16mm 
Steel Construction, Precision Mach ,ne 

1500 lbs.$1,50U.UU 

35mm Used Cameras: Eyemos, Arriflex, DeBrie, 
Universal, DeVry, Pathe; and Camera lenses, 
Viewfinders. Also 16mm. Cameras: Cine Specials, 
Filmos, Bolex, Motors, Tripods, etc. Buy Now 
Save on Our 20th Anniversary Sale. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Cable: HOCAMEX 

35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. p ^!7 ect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1.000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL FADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The world's largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Aft: A. Caldwell 


CINE SPECIAL, Series 1, Serial No. 8918, F.1.9, 1" 
Lens, New Condition, $450.00. D. D. HOFFMAN, 
3130 Euclid, Kansas City 3, Mo. 


DEVELOPING MACHINE 16MM. Houston Model 
8. Like new $3,500. Write Box 1070, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FOR SALE 


BASS SAYS: 

If you would trade, or buy, or sell, 

At Bass you'll always do right well. 

CHARLES BASS, 

President. 

Bolex H-16, Plasmat F: 1.5, 1" fixed focus and 
wide angle attachment, 3" Trioplan F:2.8 coat¬ 
ed, Comb. Case. .$245.00 

16mm. Bell & Howell 70DA 17mm. Wollensak 
F:2.7 foe. mt., 1" Cooke F: 1.8, 3" Wollensak 

F :4, Case . $265.00 

200 ft. Magazine for Cine Kodak Special, black, 

factory new . 1 : .$275.00 

16mm. Bell & Howell Auto Master, 17mm. Wollen¬ 
sak F:2.7, 1" Lumax F: 1.9, 4" Dallmeyer F: 1.4. 

Like New.$282.50 

35mm. Askania. 35mm. Pantachar F: 1.8, 4" Primo- 
plan F: 1.9, 32 cm. Telle-Tessar F:6.3. 24 volt 

motor, 3 cassettes. Case.-.$575.00 

35mm. B. & H. Eyemo Compact Turret, 47mm. 
Cooke F:2.5, 4" Cooke deep field Speed Panchro 

F:2 coated, 6" Cooke F:4.5, Case.$875.00 

16mm. Victor Model 24B Animatoohone, 2000 ft. 
film cap., 750 watt lamp, F:1.85 projec. lens. 

10" speaker, 2 case unit.$150.00 

16mm. B. & H. Model 138C, 750 watt, 1600 ft. 
film cap., F: 1.6 lens, 6" speaker, silent-sound 

speed. 1 case unit.$189.00 

16mm. B. & H. Model 120F, 750 watt, 1600 ft. 
film cap., 2" F: 1.6 lens, 15 watt ampl., 12" 
speaker . $245.00 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, 111. 


UHLER 16MM.-8MM. Combination Printer: n°w; 
latest model; cost $750.00. Will sacrifice. BOLEX 
latest model 16mm.; frame counter: case: cable 
release; EASTMAN 1.9 and ELGEE Telephoto 
lenses 2; Synchronous motor (cost $150.00); will 
sell cheap. Will accept Auricon Camera; or Auri¬ 
con or other type blimp for Cine Special in trade 
on either one of these outfits. Also need optical 
view finder and synchronous motor for Cine 
Special. Will buy completely equipped blimp out¬ 
right. JIM TUTTLE, 1120 Main, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Houston 35mm. Developing Machine. Suitable for 
negative and positive. Nearly new condition. Set 
of 16mm. rollers for converting machine to 16mm. 
available. Cost $15,000.00 new. Will sell for 
$3,000.00, needs about $250.00 worth of work. 
For further details. Write or Wire, Jim Bradford, 
230 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. Phone CHarleston 
8-4338. 


CINE SPECIAL with 25mm and 15mm lens, two 
100 foot maoazines extension tubes masks, 
leather case with combination locks. A-l Con¬ 
dition. $600.00. CHARLES S. PIPER, 3037 NE 
14th Ave., Portland 12, Oregon. 


BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST 16MM.: 400 ft. 
maqazines, motors, finder, triood. everything ex¬ 
cellent condition. ALL METAL DeBrie, 400 ft. 
with tripod at bargain or will trade. HOI MES 
pedestal type, 35mm. projector silent. GENE W. 
LOGAN, 939 North Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The American Cinematographer 

is on sale at camera stores and newsstands the 
world over. If you frequently find the supply 
sold out, why not subscribe by mail and make 
sure you'll receive your personal copy regularly 
each month? Twelve issues by mail in the U. S., 
possessions, and Pan-Amer. Union, $3.00 yr.; 
Canada, $3.00; Foreign, $4.00. Send check or 
money order to 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Dr. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FOR SALE 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 75mm, 
100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled Baltar lenses, 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.D. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed .$7,200.00 

Eyemo Model "Q", 35mm Apogar, 47mm Cooke, 
100mm Astro, Coated Lenses, Alignment Guage, 
2 400' Magazines, 12 volt or 115 volt Motor, 
cases, EXCELLENT Condition Guaranteed 1,200.00 
Fearless Blimp, follow focus with magni¬ 
fier, slope front, EXCELLENT Condition.. 500.00 
B.&H. Bi-Pack Magazines, like new, Metal 200.00 


Wood . 150.00 

Fearless, 115 Volt Universal Motor with 
tachometer, case and cable, for Bell & 

Howell, Like New. 275.00 

NCL. 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 

and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 

Camera . 275.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 cycle 
Synchronous motor for B&H with extra 
^Fearless Adapter for Mifchell, Complete 210.00 
"NEW EQUIPMENT" 


NCE Stop Motion Motor, complete with 
counter, 60 p/s for B&H 115 V. AC-60 

Cycle . 475.00 

B&H 35mm-16mm Portable Professional 
Hot Splicer Demonstration Model. 275.00 


Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


COMPLETE 16MM. LAB EQUIPMENT. One New 
Uhler Optical Printer; Reduction. 16-16mm.-8 
mm. to 16mm. to 8mm. Three stainless steel 
tanks. Four 200 ft. racks. Drying Drum 6 ft by 
6 ft. holds 1600 feet film. Motor drive. Not 
Home Made. Equipment complete Lab. including 
Chemicals and Dark room Equipment. $1500.00 
Two Wash Tanks. Holds 4 racks. SAM'S ELECTRIC 
SHOP, Passaic, New Jersey. 


35MM. ARRIFLEX AND CASE, 2" F:1.8 Pan 
Tachar. 13/fc" F:2 Grauss Tachar. Five 200 ft 
magazines and case. Tripod and Freehead. 12- 
volt motor and battery. Large accessory case. 
Sold as complete outfit only, $995.00. New 3" 
F:2 Sonnar for above—coated, $225.00. CAMERA 
MART. INC., 1614 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. HEmpstead 7373. 


AKELEY AUDIO SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, with 
Mitchell viewfinder, Akeley sound head, 5cm 
Tessar F2.7, 7.5cm Tessar F3.5, 15cm Tessar 
F3.5 lenses, Maurer recording amplifier, one 
1000' magazine, Akeley Gyro tripod, one Western 
electric mike, complete with all cables, batteries, 
tubes, accessory cases, in excellent condition, 
exceptional buy $4 850.00. THE CAMERA MART. 
INC., 70 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SLIDES 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES - Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Mitchell 16mm. Professional camera equipped with 
1200 foot film magazines for continuous film¬ 
ing, available for rent with operator to 16mm. 
producers. Write for rates. 

Walter Porep 
Sportsreel Productions 
1114 Carleton St. 

Berkeley, California 
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CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and sci¬ 
entifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND STUDIO, 30'x 40'x 16' high. 
Ideally suited for Television work. High-fidel¬ 
ity play-back. Stage set construction. Ask for 
ROLAB rates. 


ROLAB STUDIOS 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 35, Seeks position 
with industrial concern, commercial studio or 
motion picture producer. Eleven years experience 
in industrial and scientific photography with a 
nationally known industrial concern. Three years 
of Army combat photography. Have singularly 
produced several industrial color motion pictures. 
Very versatile, cooperative, pleasant personality. 
Will relocate. Box 1071, AMERICAN CINEMA- 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


NEW BRIDGAMATIC AUTOMATIC PROCESSORS, 
$1595.00; New Cine Balowstar 1 1 / 2 " fl.3 lenses, 
$199.00; Synchronous 35mm Dubbing Projectors, 
$695.00; New Cinevoice 16mm Single System 
Sound Camera, $695.00; Twin turret Eyemo. 6 
fast lenses, motor, etc., $1,095.00; 35mm Re¬ 
corders from $495.00; New Auricon 33 Minute 
Camera, $1,665.00. Send for Catalog Sturelab. 
Dept, f - S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


FILMCRAFT STUDIO LIQUIDATION SALE—MOLE 
RICHARDSON SOLARSPOTS — wonderful shape 
including bulb, barndoors, diffusers, rolling stand 
—5KW Seniors $189.50; 2KW Juniors $104.50; 
Juniors less stands, $87.50; hundreds other 
lights, dimmers, cables, plugs, etc. Complete 
Background Process projection outfit including 
4 Selsyn motors, sound playback, lenses, screen, 
etc. worth $15,000.00, rebuilt $4,995.00; MR 
Microphone Boom with dolly, $395.00. Send for 
Bulletin Filmcraft. Dept, f - S. O. S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORPORATION, 602 W. 52nd Street, 
New York 19. 


EQUIP. WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 



(7flm€RfHEquipm€nT (o. 

I600 BROROumy \ new yoRK cuy 


110 V oif Ac/pc VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


with TACHOMETER for EK Cine Special 


Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 


Furnished complete with rubber- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 


Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 16 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 

Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 


Art Reeves' New Address: 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 

ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


TRADE 


BRAND NEW PRINTS: Black-and-white. Life and 
Songs of Stephen Foster. 24-reels. Two reels to 
complete song. Literature Free. Want 16mm 
camera. Turret Front or Sound Recorder. SAM'S 
ELECTRIC SHOP, Passaic, New Jersey. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 


Are you a v 

RACK AND TANK DRUDGE? 

Start making money—Build your own lab machine. 

We supply all parts and engineering 
Years of experience Satisfied Customers 

Low Cost No Excise Tax 

FONDA OWNERS 

We stock Fonda replacement parts. Let us replace 
those troublesome bearings with our special SS 
Ball Bearings which are guaranteed to run free 
in even the dirtiest solutions. 

THE WALL LABORATORIES 
4722 68th Street San Diego 5, Calif. 


NEXT MONTH 

in the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS IN AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER'S 1950 AMATEUR 
MOVIE COMPETITION. 

ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS FOR CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHY FOR 1949. 


PLUS . . . 

A wealth of technical articles of interest to 
professional and amateur film makers, including 
“How to Edit ‘A’ and ‘B’ Rolls.” 

RESERVE YOUR COPY OF THE APRIL ISSUE NOW! 


Better Still . . . 

Mail the subscription blank enclosed with this 
issue for a year’s subscription to start with the 
April number. 
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Columbia 

• Vincent Farrar, “The Firefighters,” with 
Bill Williams, Barton MacLane, Marjorie 
Reynolds, Gloria Henry. Seymour Friedman, 
director. 

• Charles Lawton, “The Fuller Brush 
Girl,” with Lucille Ball, Eddie Albert, Jeff 
Donell, Carl Benton Reid and John Litel. 
Lloyd Bacon, director. 

Eagle-Lion 

• Lionel Lindon, “The Sun Sets At Dawn," 
with Sally Parr, Philip Shawn, Walter Reed 
and Lee Fredericks. Paul Sloane, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “The Jackie Robinson 
Story,” with Jackie Robinson and Ruby Dee. 
A 1 Green, director. 

• Elmer Dyer, “Timber Fury,” with David 
Bruce, Laura Lynne, Nicola Di Druno and 
Sam Flint. Bernard B. Ray, director. 

Independent 

• Harry C. Neumann, “Phantom Of The 
Sea,” with Laura Elliot, Jim Arness, Bill 
Kennnedy, et al. Norman Dawn, director. 

Lippert 

• Benjamin Kline, “Operation Haylift,” 
with Bill Williams, Ann Rutherford, Jane 
Nigh and Tom Brown. William Berke, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Karl Struss, “None Came Back,” with 
Osa Massen, Hugh O’Brian and John Emery. 
Kurt Neumann, director. 

M-G-M 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Miniver Sequel,” 
(In Color—shooting in England), with Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon, John Hodiak and 
Cathy O’Donnell. Henry Potter, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
(Technicolor) (Shooting in Belgian Congo) 
with Deborah Kerr, Stuart Granger and 
Richard Carlson. Compton Bennet, director. 

• Rorert Planck, “Summer Stock,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, 
Gloria DeHaven, Phil Silvers, and Eddie 
Bracken. Charles Walters, director. 

• Harry Jackson, “Three Little Words,” 
(Technicolor) with Fred Astaire, Red Skel¬ 
ton, Vera Ellen, Arlene Dahl, and Keenan 
Wynn. Richard Thorpe, director. 

• William Skall, “Kim,” (Technicolor— 
shooting in India) with Errol Flynn, Dean 
Stockwell and Paul Lukas. Victor Saville, 
director. 

• William Snyder, “The Toast Of New 
Orleans,” (Technicolor) with Kathryn Gray¬ 
son, Mario Lanza, David Niven, James 
Mitchell. Norman Taurog, director. 

• Paul Vogel, “Visa,” with Hedy Lamarr, 
John Hodiak, James Whitmore, and George 
Macready. Joseph Lewis, director. 

• Ray June, “Crisis,” with Cary Grant, Jose 
Ferrer, Paula Raymond, Signe Hasso, Ramon 
Navarro, Antonio Moreno. Richard Brooks, 
director. 

• John Alton, “Father of the Bride,” with 
Spencer Tracy, Joan Bennett, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Don Taylor, Billie Burke, and Leo 
G. Carroll. Vincent Minnelli, director. 
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• Norbert Brodine, “Right Cross,” with 
June Allyson, Dick Powell, Ricardo Montal- 
ban, Lionel Barrymore and Theresa Celi. 
John Sturges, director. 

© George Fosley, “A Life Of Her Own,” 
with Lana Turner, Ann Dvorak and Barry 
Sullivan. George Cukor, director. 

• William Mellor, “The Next Voice You 
Hear,” with James Whitmore, Nancy Davis, 
Gary Gray and Art Smith. William A. Well¬ 
man, director. 

Monogram 

• William A. Sickner, “Square Dance 
Katy,”with Vera Vague, Jimmie Davis, Phil 
Brito, Virginia Welles. Jean Yarbrough, 
director. 

© William L. O’Connell, “Jiggs And Mag¬ 
gie Out West,” with Joe Yule, Renie Riano, 
George McManus, and June Harrison. Will¬ 
iam Beaudine, director. 

• Harry C. Neumann, “Guns Roar In Rock 
Hill,” with Whip Wilson, Andy Clyde and 
Reno Browne. Wallace W. Fox, director. 

• William A. Sickner, “A Modern Marri¬ 
age,” with Robert Clarke, Margaret Field, 
Nana Bryant and Reed Hadley. Paul Lan- 
dres, director. 

• William A. Sickner, “Henry Does It 
Again,” retitled “Father Makes Good,” with 
Raymond Walburn, Mary Stuart, Barbara 
Brown, Gary Gray, and Olin Howlin. Jean 
Yarbrough, director. 

• Marcel LePicard, “High Stakes,” with 
Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Hillary Brooke, 
and Lyle Talbot. William Beaudine, director. 

Paramount 

• Daniel Fapp, “Union Station,” with Will¬ 
iam Holden, Barry Fitzgerald, Nancy Olson, 
and Jan Sterling. Rudolph Mate, director. 

• Lee Garmes, “My Friend Irma Goes 
West,” with Marie Wilson, John Lund, Diana 
Lynn, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. Hal 
Walker, director. 

R.K.O. 

• Joseph Walker, “Come Share My Love,” 
with Irene Dunne, Fred MacMurray, Andy 
Devine, William Demarest, Gigi Perreau and 
Natalie Wood. George Marshall, director. 

• Winton Hoch, “Jet Pilot,” (Technicolor) 
with John Wayne, Janet Leigh, J. C. Flip- 
pen, Paul Fix and Richard Rober. Josef von 
Sternberg, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Sons Of The Musketeers,” 
(Technicolor) with Cornel Wilde, Maureen 
O’Hara, Alan Hale, Jr., Nancy Gates. Lewis 
Allen, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, “White Rose For Julie,” 
(Westwood Prod.) with Robert Mitchum and 
Faith Domergue. John Farrow, director. 

• Leo Tover, “Story Of A Divorce,” with 
Bette Davis, Barry Sullivan, Kent Taylor, 
and Betty Lynn. Curtis Bernhardt, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, “The Wall Outside,” 
with Jane Greer, Dennis O’Keefe and Lisa- 
beth Scott. John Cromwell, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Joe MacDonald, “Outbreak,” with Richard 
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Widmark, Paul Douglas, Barbara Bel Ged- 
des. Elia Kazan, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Rawhide,” with Tyrone 
Power, Susan Hayward, Hugh Marlow, 
Dean Jagger and Edgar Buchanan. Henry 
Hathaway, director. 

• Joseph Lashelle, “Where The Sidewalk 
Ends,” with Dana Andrews, Gene Tierney 
and Gary Merrill. 

• Lester White, “Dark Challenge,” retitled 
“The Challenge,” (Thor Prodn.) with Mick¬ 
ey Rooney, Beverly Tyler and Pat O’Brien. 
Tay Garnett, director. 

United Artists 

• Frank Planer, “Three Husbands,” (Glor¬ 
ia Films) with Emlyn Williams, Eve Arden, 
Howard de Silva, Ruth Warwick and Billie 
Burke. Irving Reis, director. 

Universal-International 

• Russell Metty, “Peggy,” (Technicolor) 
with Diana Lynn, Charles Coburn, Charlotte 
Greenwood, Barbara Lawrence. Frederick 
de Cordova, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Louisa,” with Ronald 
Reagan, Ruth Hussey, Charles Coburn, Ed¬ 
mund Gwenn, Spring Byington, Piper Laurie 
and Scotty Beckett. Alexander Hall, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “Panther’s Moon,” re¬ 
titled “Train To Lausanne,” with Howard 
Duff, Marta Toren, Philip Friend, Robert 
Douglas, Walter Slezak and Philip Dorn. 
George Sherman, director. 

• William Daniels, “Winchester 73,” with 
James Stewart, Shelly Winters, Dan Duryea, 
Stephen McNally. Anthony Mann, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Peverell Marley, “Pretty Baby,” with 
Dennis Morgan, Zachary Scott, Betsy Drake, 
and Edmund Gwenn. Bretaigne Windust, 
director. 

• Sid Hickox, “Lightning Strikes Twice,” 
with Richard Todd, Ruth Roman and Mer¬ 
cedes McCambridge. King Vidor, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Two Million Dollar Rob¬ 
bery,” with Steve Cochran and Gaby Andre. 
Andrew Stone, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Sugarfoot,” with Ran¬ 
dolph Scott, Adele Jergens, Raymond Massey, 
S. Z. Sakall, and Hukh Sauders. Edwin L. 
Marin, director. 


BULLETIN BOARD 
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cano,” an independent venture of his, in 
Italy recently. He described, for the 
benefit of cinematographers who may be 
assigned to photograph pictures there, 
some of the technical hazards and work¬ 
ing conditions they may expect to en¬ 
counter in Italian locations. 

• 

JOSEPH WALKER, A.S.C., recently moved 
his bag of cinematic tricks from the Col¬ 
umbia lot over to nearby R.K.O. studios 
where he directed the photography on 
“Come Share My Love,” starring Irene 
Dunne and Fred MacMurray. During 
his off hours, Walker continues to follow 
the progress of television and to develop 
photographic optical devices tending to 
improve that medium. 








He makes the most 
of moonlit moments... 



IT’S mighty important to star ... direc¬ 
tor ... movie-goer ... to have this moon¬ 
lit moment come alive upon the screen. 

And when it does—in all its subtlety 
of mood in light and shadow—the cred¬ 
it’s due in no small measure to the im¬ 
portant contribution of the laboratory 
control engineer. 

Forhis knowledge of photochemistry, 
his “eye” for photographic quality . . . 


his vigilant control of printing density 
and contrast ... do much to make 
moonlight footage look like moonlight, 
and help to bring out the best in every 
frame of film. 

Quality of film contributes, too; and 
this important assistance the laboratory 
control engineer is sure of when he 
works with the famous Eastman family 
of motion-picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
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inch T1.6 (f/1.4) Taylor- 
Hobson Cooke Ivotal. Stand¬ 
ard C mount for 16mm cam¬ 
eras. Click stops. Filmocoted. 
(Also available for B&H snap- 
on mount 8mm cameras.) 


M69 20 


^^inch T2.7 (f Bi;* 
Suffer Comat. ^i&h&ferd C 
mount for 16fhm c&mWas. 
Click stops. Filmocoted. 

*8525 


^a^Qz-inch T2.5 (f/2.3) 
Taylor - Hobson Cooke Pan- 
chrotal. Standard C moimt for 
16mm cameras. Extra legible 
depth of field scale. Click 
stops. Filmocoted. $1715° 


4 . 


T-inch T2.5 (f/2.3) Taylor- 
Hobson Cooke Panchrotal. 
Standard C mount for 16mm 
cameras. Extra legible depth 
of field scale. Click stops. 
Filmocoted. Nearly 50% faster 
than the fastest of any other 
leading 4-inch lens —400% 
faster than the slowest. 

*19835 


Each lens in the series covers exactly twice the area of the next longer lens. 
Greater accuracy —finer, more professional results—that’s what these lenses 
mean for you! We think they represent the greatest advance in camera optics 
in years—and we think you’ll agree! See them at your dealer’s today! 


Borrowing for the amateur the type of focal length 
series in our line of lenses for the Hollywood stu¬ 
dios, Bell & Howell and Taylor-Hobson have put 
in years of research developing this fine series of 
seven lenses for 16mm motion picture cameras. 
The four illustrated above are available now. 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 

Bell £ Howell 

Chicago 45 




















